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hough 
> Bible Christ washed the feet of Judas! 

scores The dark and evil passions of his soul, 

Is and His secret plot, and sordidness complete, 

rt, but His hate, his purposing, Christ knew the whole, 
- speak And still in love he stooped and washed his feet. 











elping Christ washed the feet of Judas! 

eceive And thus a girded servant, self-abased, 

of the Taught that no wrong this side the gate of heaven 
Was ever too great to wholly be effaced, 

ord.” And, though unasked, in spirit be forgiven. 

And so if we have ever felt the wrong 

Of trampled rights, of caste, it matters not 
Whate’er the soul has felt or suffered long, 

Oh, heart! this one thing should not be forgot: 
Christ washed the feet of Judas. 


—GeorGE M. McCLe.ian. 


Reprinted from The Book of American Negro 
Poetry. Used by permission of Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., publishers. 
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New Religious Books 





A QUIET TALK ABOUT THE OLD BOOK 
By S. D. Gordon Boards, 60c 


In none of his writings does the author show greater poetic flair and 
spiritual fervor than in this his latest work. Mr. Gordon certainly 
has a penetrating or prophetic insight into the real values of the 
Bible Here we have appreciation with knowledge, enthusiasm with 
understanding, and witha! a genuine joy in the message of the Bible. 
From “Paradise Lost"’ in Genesis to “‘Paradise Regained”’ in Revelation 

that is the story of the Bible, and S. D. Gordon brings out this 
thought quite impressively. 


JESUS AS A SOUL WINNER 
By A. T. Robertson $1.50 


All the fine qualities of religious insight, evangelical passion, and 
scholarly grasp, which so markedly distinguished the writings of the 
late Professor Robertson, reappear in this volume. This is the last 
book that will be associated with his authorship. Many who have 
read his previous books will be glad to have what might be called the 
swan-song of a brave, buoyant and bountiful Christian leader, who 
held up the virtue of Jesus Christ with evangelistic winsomeness, as 
is done in these sermons. 





EASTER’S PATH TO PENTECOST 
By Edward Jeffries Rees $1.25 


These sermons deal with the most significant events from the Resur- 
rection to Pentecost and their bearing on the issues of our own day, 
with special reference to the Church. The power of the Cross and 
the dynamic of the Spirit give the solution of our testing difficulties 
far more effectively than any other evangel. Thought, conviction 
and persuasion, marked by frank recognition of facts, distinguish 
these sermons to a marked degree. 





THE SINS THAT CRUCIFIED HIM 
By Robert B. Whyte $1.00 


A volume of addresses whose chief aim is to proclaim the divine 
mystery of the redeeming power of the Cross as “the one central 
hope of our poor wayward race."’ Here is a wealth of pre-Easter 
material for which many are seeking; meditations on the sins prevalent 
in Christ's day which contributed to his death, such as envy, revenge, 
moral lassitude, slander, etc., which are brought down to our own 
times and applied to modern sins. 
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By Herman Harrell Horne, Ph.D., LL.D. 


illuminating chapters will produce nothing short of a revolution. 
educator knows where 


be Lord and Saviour 





The James Sprunt Lectures 1937 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


This book by Dr. Horne is a timely reminder of what is urgently needed in all our churches and church schools. 
It shows that the purpose of Christian education is to develop an indi- 
vidual in Christlike character, whose views and practices are in accord with the spirit and outlook of Jesus Christ. 
to place the emphasis so as to steer clear of the shallows of localisms, provincialisms, and panaceas. Dr. Horne 
interprets the central principles of teaching processes with special reference 
a distinction which is of the utmost importance hog one is to avoid many of the pitfalls in the way of religious 
education because of its intellectual vagueness and spiritual ineffectivenes: 


$1.50 


A careful reading of these 
Thus the Christian 


to the many-sided message of Him who is acknowledged to 











A PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


By J. M. Price, L. L. Carpenter, A. E. Tibbs $2.50 
This book touches every phase of the educational work of the local 
church with regard to children, youth, and adults. What is more to 
the point, the practical suggestions are based upon firsthand knowledge 
of the principles of religious education as these affect the total task 
of the Church. This volume covers so wide an area of interests that 
it has a great deal of the utmost value to pastors and the men and 
women of the laity of all the churches. 





THE RELEASE OF SPLENDOR 


and Other Addresses to College Students 


By John W. Dunning $1.50 
There is a note of healthy expectation in these estimates and forecasts 
of religion and morals, and withal a note of courage that frankly faces 
all the issues. Questions that trouble college students on the campus 
and in the classroom and elsewhere are answered with understanding 
and sympathy. When the college chapel is increasingly regarded as 
negligible, this book comes as a refreshing suggestion of possibilities 
within the reach of this agency. 





MISSIONARY ILLUSTRATIONS 


By Alva C. Bowers $1.50 


The author, who was for twenty-six years a missionary, has compile ad 
these stories of his own experiences and those of other world-famous 
missionaries for the use of all interested in the work of Missions 
throughout the world. A volume of thrilling stories to illustrate all 
addresses seeking to teach Missions, Courage, Faith, the Abundant 
Life, and other inspirational truths. For the Use of Ministers, Teachers 
and Missionary Leaders among Young People and Others. 





PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
By George H. Fickes $2.00 


Professor Fickes emphasizes the need for knowledge as a necessary 
means for the direct culture of Christian character. He magnifies 
the ministry of teaching for the sake of awakening and stimulating 
lives, in harmony with the highest ideal. He is thus evangelical and 
educational, religious and ethical, pedagogical and practical, and 
loyal to the fundamental truths of the Christian religion. This 
book appeals to students in colleges and seminaries, to teachers, to 
parents, and to preachers. 





THE SIGN-POST 


A Little Book of Pocket Philosophy 
By Mabel Goode Frantz 


These two-minute essays are veritable signposts, giving directions 
at the crossroads. They are adequately informing, truly reliable, 
and always stimulating. Here are suggestive thoughts on everyday 
occurrences relating to friendship, happiness, cheerfulness, patience, 
and the many other qualities that make life pleasant, beautiful, and 
courageous. Written with delicate courtesy, they have the fragrant 
perfume of flowers. 


$1.25 





THE RISE AND GROWTH OF 
ENGLISH HYMNODY 
By Harvey B. Marks $2.50 


A most timely book, admirable for fireside reading. rich in values for 
the pulpit, balanced and accurate for the classroom. Every page has 
a certain livingness, growing out of the author's preaching and pastoral 
duties, out of travel and wide acquaintanceship, out of a genuine 
love for music and poetry, out of a persistent charm in winning folks 


to the church and to religion. An idealistic, practical, and forward- 
looking book. 
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Our Free Catalog seme. 7 
Money for 


Foreign Missionaries 


OREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 
have confidence in our Missionary Bureau 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of high quality. 
ECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 
Foreign Missions find that our free catalog, 
with its 45,000 separate items, and our special 
discount list enable them to save money for 
their stations. 

MiSsIon Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building mate- 

rials from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 


If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 





KILL OR CURE? 


by Muriel Lester $1.00 


KILL OR CURE? will not be approved by the merchants of death, 
whose Machiavellian activities it reveals and scorns. Neither will it 
be looked upon with favor by the military, whose war-time ‘“‘hate’ 
propaganda and loose peace-time “‘preparedness’ pleas are similarly 
revealed. But it will be hailed as a tract for the times by those who 
pray and strive to bring about “a world wherein barriers of class, 
race, nation, and religion will be non-existent,” and it will add richly 
to the ever-increasing literature devoted to the cause of peace. 

No one can read KILL OR CURE? without realizing that all sane 
people generally, and all professing Christians particularly, must 


Export Missionary Unit Dept. P 
Chicago, U.S.A. 








enter the lists for peace: to cultivate in their minds and hearts and 
express in their actions such attitudes as, if widely accepted throughout 
the world, will render war impossible. The definite peace programs, 
national and international, are cited. The record of progress is 
encouraging. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING 
School for Lay Workers 


owned and controlled by the General Assembly to train lay leaders, 
men and women, for every phase of the Church’s work at home and 
abroad. Three departments; English Bible, Religious Education, and 
General Church Work. Degrees of Bachelor and Master of Religious 
Education conferred. Courses for volunteer and paid workers. 


For further information write THE PRESIDENT 
3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 


THE AUSTIN PRESBYTERIAN 
Theological Seminary 


invites you to invest in the future ministry of the Church. $2,500 
endows an annual Scholarship. $75,000 endows a professorship. 
$200,000 will build, equip, and service a needed library building. Any 
sized gift helps the work. Remember the Seminary in your will. 


Austin, Texas 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


The College with a background of culture 
and scholarship 


A Southern Presbyterian college with a national patronage. Offers 
the A. B. degree for women. 
Write for catalogue to 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
Box S, Staunton, Virginia 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


A standard four-year college for young men, giving the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 

The College has an excellent faculty, with the ability to teach; stands 
for thorough scholarship, and is soundly Christian. One hundred and 
sixty years of continuous service. 


Write REGISTRAR, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 





PEACE—A Junior College for Women 


Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina. 

Two-year Standard College Courses 

Two-year General College Courses 

One and Two-year Commercial Courses (Gregg system) 
Special Courses in Art, Music, Expression, Home Economics 


For Information Write 


Wittam C. Pressy, President, Raleigh, N: C. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Bachelors degrees in arts, science, and commerce. An efficient faculty 
of scholars and Christian gentlemen. Limited enrollment, splendid, 
modern equipment, and a unique educational plan. 


Wa. P. Jacoss, President, Clinton, S. C. 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Men 


MAXTON, N. C. 
P. Cary ApDaAms, President 


A school with thorough Christian atmosphere, a good scholastic 
record, and a fine athletic program at a low cost to students. 


Information on Request 
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The Scene Shifts in Palestine 


ALESTINE is again in the news. Indeed ever 

since Lord Balfour during the war formulated 

the British policy of a Jewish home in Pales- 
tine, few months have passed in which the Land of 
Israel has not found a place on the front pages of the 
public press. From the beginning there has been a 
stir in the land which has commanded wide-spread 
interest. Zionism as a Jewish movement has been 
characterized by great diversity of opinion. The 
Orthodox and Communist Jews are poles apart in 
their objectives for the ancient homeland. And 
Reform Jews differ from both in their opposition to 
political Zionism. Yet all Jews agree in seeking to 
build up in Palestine a place of refuge and oppor- 
tunity for the oppressed children of Israel from the 
lands in Central Europe. What is happening in Ger- 
many, Poland, and other lands has given a tremendous 
impetus to the appeal of Palestine. 

But neither Jews nor the Mandate Powers realized 
the difficulties involved in carrying out the promise 
of the Balfour Declaration. From the first, Arab 
leaders have been bitterly opposed to Zionist ideals. 
The whole conception of a homeland for Jews in 
Palestine ran counter to their own aim for an all-Arab 
empire to include the country which has been theirs 
for seven centuries. They have used every means to 
hamstring Jewish efforts and frustrate the purpose 
of Great Britain. The Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, 
supported by most of the effendi, the Arab ruling 
class, has agitated for the entire cessation of Jewish 
Immigration into Palestine. The ignorant Arab masses 
have been roused again and again to fanatical fury. 
Outbreaks against Jews have occurred in different 
parts of the country, attended by bloody riots with 
much loss of life and property. 

The last general strike was just another Arab effort 
to stop the coming of Jews into what they claim to 
be their territory. For several months rioting and 
siping persisted intermittently. Rifles, knives, and 
stones were instruments of terrorism. In various sec- 
tions the Palestinian sky was lighted up with con- 
flagrations, Jewish homes being set ablaze and Jewish 


crops burned. Settlers would wake up in the morn- 
ing to find many of their trees uprooted. To disrupt 
traffic, the highways were littered with broken bot- 
tles and nails. Here and there home-made bombs were 
thrown. The situation was approaching that of civil 
war when the British government determined to set 
up a military regime. On the eve of its establishment, 
the Arab High Committee decided to call off the 
general strike. Peace once more, for a time at least, 
reigns over the land of Israel. 

What of the future? Economically, Palestine has 
prospered in a phenomenal way. The Jewish popula- 
tion now approaches 400,000. Tel Aviv, which in 
1914 had only a bare 2,000 people, is today a pros- 
perous city, entirely Jewish, with a population of 
120,000. The commercial development of the land 
has likewise been astounding. Almost every variety 
of manufacture is under way. There are now 25,000 
owners and employees engaged in industry, with an 
annual output of $35,000,000. The chemical resources 
of the Dead Sea have begun to yield rich returns. 
The Rutanbarg Dam on the Jordan provides light 
and power for a large part of the country. The fruit 
crops from the alluvial plains on the Mediterranean 
are finding far-flung markets. Yes, Palestine is pros- 
pering. It is perhaps the only country in the world 
that can report a surplus in government expenses. 
The total surplus for the year ending March 1936 
was in excess of $30,000,000. 

But politically the situation in Palestine has not 
changed. The British government will not resign its 
mandate. It will not stop Jewish immigration into 
Palestine. While the Arab population, as a whole, is 
well-disposed toward the Jews who have incom- 
parably bettered their position, the Arab leaders are 
as bitterly opposed as ever to the British policies con- 
cerning the Jews. A Royal Commission, comprised 
of a group of unusually able men, is now at work in 
Jerusalem seeking to study the situation and bring 
about, if possible, a reconciliation of Arab and Jew- 
ish interests. Among Jews themselves also there are 
widely conflicting ideals. Those Jews who recog- 
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nize the advantage of developing a Jewish state under 
the protection of a great democratic country like 
Great Britain have little in common with Revision- 
ists, who seek the establishment of a Jewish state 
entirely under their own control, or with Commun- 
ists, who seek to set up in Palestine a Soviet republic. 

It is, however, when we consider the spiritual situ- 
ation among the Jews of Palestine that we encounter 
the deepest disappointment. Zionism is essentially a 
political movement. The spiritual conceptions of the 
Mizrachists, who hope to revive the traditional Jew- 
ish life of their forefathers in the ancient homeland, 
exercise but little influence. While in the older 
colonies the synagogue and Jewish schools keep alive 
the old culture, there are many of the newer settle- 
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ments in which material interests dominate. There js 
neither synagogue nor observance of Holy Days to 
indicate that they are Jewish. The younger Jews 
who have settled in the land are largely irreligious, 
with little or no thought of God. The division of 
the Jewish religious forces into so many sects and 
factions repels rather than draws them to religion, 
Nevertheless, these young Jews are open-minded, 
and Christian leaders concerned for the Jews report 
their interest and response to a vital faith. But those 
who would reach these bright young Jews effectively 
must have qualifications that command their respect 
and have understanding of their background and 
their problems and aspirations.—Our Jewish Neigh. 
bors Press Service. 








HE development of antisemitism in America is 
based very largely upon the charge that Jews 

are prominent in the Soviet regime in Russia and 
were mainly responsible for the excesses and bru- 
talities attending and following the Russian Revolu- 
tion. It is also charged that in Germany Jews were 
behind the Communistic movement from which 
Hitler and the National Socialist party gave the 
nation deliverance. These charges have been so 
widely disseminated and are supported by such per- 
sistent and unscrupulous propaganda that some 
Christians have been carried away by its sophistries. 
They must be informed as to the real situation. The 
American Jewish Committee has assembled the facts. 
They have been recently published. No Christian 
need longer give credence to unsupported Nazi as- 
sertions or be guilty of sharing in their circulation. 
The character of Hitler propaganda is revealed in 
statements on the subject made in his book, “Mein 
Kamp.” He says: “Propaganda must not serve the 
objective truth, especially not in so far as it might 
bring out something favorable for the opponent . . . 
but propaganda must serve uninterruptedly its own 
purpose.” “Through clever and constant application 
of propaganda, people can be made to see paradise 
as hell, and also the other way around.” With these 
statements in mind every item of National Socialist 
propaganda stands suspect. Especially is this true of 
propaganda against the Jews of Germany, who have 
been made the scapegoat for all the ills that have 
befallen the country, and who in consequence have 
been robbed of their civil rights, of their status as 
citizens, of their means of livelihood, their good 
name, and their hope for the future. The charges 






























Are Jews Communists? 


made against Jews that they are Reds cannot be sup- 
ported by facts. That there are some Jews who are 
Communists need not be questioned, but that all 
Jews or that any considerable number of them are 
Communists is pure Nazi propaganda. 

The fact is that not one prominent or even well- 
known German Jew in the pre-Hitler period in Ger- 
many was ever identified with the Communist party. 
German Jews were chiefly engaged in callings and 
occupations unfavorable to Communism. Influential 
German dailies, such as the Frankfurter Zeitung 
and the Berlin Tageblatt, which were owned by Jews, 
were bitterly opposed to Communism. According 
to authentic figures published by the present Ger- 
man government, there was only one Jew among 70 
Communist deputies in the Reichstag of 1930, and 
not a single Jew among the 81 Communist deputies 
in the Reichstag of 1933. Finally, while there were 
fully 6,000,000 Communist votes cast in the Republic 
elections there were less than 300,000 German Jew- 
ish voters, of whom but relatively few voted the 
Communist ticket. 

And as for Russia, why does Hitler ignore the fact 
that it was monarchist Germany that supported 
Lenin in setting up a Bolshevik government 
Russia? It was the German government, rather than 
Jews, that was mainly responsible for the Red Revo- 
lution in the land of the Czars. While Trotsky was 
a Jew, so were also many of the leaders of the Mer- 
sheviki, the sworn foes of Communism. The official 
statistics of the Petrograd Communist party in 1918, 
shortly after the Revolution, showed that there was 
124,021 members of whom 74.3 per cent were Rus- 
sians, 10.5 per cent Latvians, 6.3 per cent Poles, 3.7 
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, cent Esthonians, 2.6 per cent Lithuanians, and 
2.6 per cent Jews. 

As for the identification of Jews with the Russian 
Soviet government today, it is interesting to find that 
of the 36 Commissars who constitute that govern- 
ment, only two are Jews. Ryckoff, the president of 
the Council of Commissars, is not a Jew; nor Kalinin, 
the president of the U.S. S. R.; nor Stalin, the general 
Secretary of the Communist party; nor Dimitroff, 
the president of the Third International. Nor was 
Lenin, founder of the Communist party, a Jew. Yet 
antisemitic agents in this country have circulated lists 
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of names to show that nearly all the Bolshevik leaders 
are Jews. And their poor dupes believe them. An 
examination of these lists shows that a large number 
of those classified are not Jews at all, and that a num- 
ber of others, instead of being Bolsheviks were lead- 
ers in the anti-Bolshevik Movement. 

It is time that Christians became acquainted with 
the facts concerning Jews and Communism and 
repudiate the efforts of those who deal out misrepre- 
sentations to feed the fires of racial hatred or who 
ride upon a tide of bigotry for reward. 

—Our Jewish Neighbors Press Service. 





The Value to Local Churches of Adequate 


Ministerial Pensions 


By Georce A. Hucerns* 


APPILY today we are almost universally in 
H agreement that there should be provided for 

our Protestant ministers pensions payable in 
the event of age or disability, and that some pro- 
vision should be made for the widows and minor 
children of those who, upon passing away, leave 
such dependent ones. 

There are still a few who seem to think that the 
minister should be allowed to come to age in want, 
so that they may have the satisfaction of ministering 
to his needs. But does the minister himself really 
want to become an object of charity? 

There are others who think that ministers’ salaries 
are large enough to enable them to make their own 
provision against age, disability, or death. It is per- 
fectly true that there are individual cases of ministers 
who, through private means, or the liberality of their 
congregations in the matter of salaries, are able to 
make provision for their old age or disability, and 
to protect their families in the event of death; but 
these individual cases are the exception and not the 
rule. We know that, as a group, the salaries paid to 
our ministers are such that they simply cannot them- 
selves make provision for these contingencies. It be- 
—_ therefore, the problem of the Church to do 
0. 

It is the duty and the privilege of our Protestant 
Churches to so plan their affairs that our ministers 
“5 hd — objects of charity; provision must 
oun ep lat they will be adequately cared for in 

ability. It is not many years since the only 


Provision for our aged and disabled ministers was 
es 


* . . 
ia A. Huggins is the Actuary for our Ministers’ An- 


through relief grants, based upon need. Happily, 
times have changed and adequate pension plans, that 
will prevent need, are being rapidly put into opera- 
tion. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., has taken a forward step in the mat- 
ter of pensions by the adoption of the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund. The churches are agreeing to support 
the plan after it is put into operation by paying into 
the Fund each year, in the case of the church, or 
other salary-paying organization, an amount equiva- 
lent to 714% of the minister’s salary, and he himself 
to pay 244%. Where the free use of a manse is al- 
lowed the minister, 15% is to be added to the salary 
as the equivalent of the rent. It becomes, therefore, 
of importance to the churches to know why they 
should support such a plan, especially as the cost is 
an additional item in the budget of local expenses. 

It is well worth the expense, for there are many 
advantages that will accrue to the local congrega- 
tions as a result of the establishment of a sound and 
adequate pension system. These might be summed 
up as follows: 


1. The churches are performing a Christian duty 
in properly caring for their aged servants, without 
letting them become objects of charity. 

2. Industry has awakened to the fact that it must 
adequately care for its aged servants, and the 
churches cannot afford to lag behind industry where 
moral and ethical values are involved. 

3. The confidence in the minds and hearts of the 
men enables them to do better work when they know 
that their futures will be provided for, and they are 
freed of the heartbreaking and nerve-racking worry 
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that the specter of poverty brings when it hovers in 
the background as men approached the day of 
retirement. 

4. Men will remain in the ministry who are in 
their prime, but approaching age, who heretofore 
have felt impelled to leave and go into other pursuits 
so as to make at least modest provision for their age, 
and their families, rather than stay in the ministry 
and suffer want. 

5. Young men, feeling the call to the ministry, will 
not hesitate to answer it because of having witnessed 
the suffering brought upon an aged servant of the 
Church for whom proper provision had not been 
made. Perhaps the neglected sufferer was his own 
father. No one can ever charge a young man with 
going into the ministry for the money he can make 
out of it, and likewise no young man will enter the 
ministry just to get a modest pension, but for lack 
of such pension many a young man may be deterred 
from entering the ministry. 

6. With at least a reasonable minimum protection 
for his widow and minor children, afforded through 
a pension plan, a young man need not hesitate to 
answer the call; for many a man, while not hesitating 
to enter a calling involving great sacrifices to him- 
self, is deterred by a feeling that he has no right to 
thrust heart-breaking sacrifices upon a widow and 
minor children should he leave such dependents. 

7. Churches need no longer hesitate to call older 
men to fill their pulpits for fear that, in the event of 
age or disability, these men would become a care on 
the local church. The discrimination of the local 
church against the older men is the cause of much 
hardship and many injustices, but down at the bottom 
of it all, in most cases, there lies the fear above 
referred to, and this will be removed under an 
adequate pension system. It, therefore, will become 
easier for an older man to secure a new church when 
circumstances necessitate his making a change. 

8. Many a church keeps an older man in its pulpit 
long after his usefulness to that church has ceased 
and when it is a positive injury to that church to 
keep him, because of the fear that he will become 
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an object of charity if they let him out. Under an 
adequate pension system no such situation would be 
necessary, because the pension would begin at the 
time the salary relationship ceased, and the minister's 
support would, therefore, continue. This would add 
greatly to the efficiency and progress of the local 
church. 


g. Many a church today makes its own provision 
for an aged pastor who has served faithfully and 
devotedly by paying him a salary as pastor emeritus, 
without requiring any service. This is a noble thing 
to do, but after all is, in many cases, a heavy financial 
burden for the church. Under a pension system the 
support of such a man would not fall on the local 
church, but would come from the pension system, 
extending over the whole Church. 


10. Further, in actual operation, a reserve pension 
system is more economical than a system where the 
pension roll is met currently out of the current 
receipts, for under the reserve pension system 
deposits are made each year in which service is 
rendered, and those deposits are increased by interest 
earnings, which, in many cases, will accrue during 
a long period of years. All these accumulations are 
on hand to provide the pension for the aged minister 
when he comes to retirement age. Through the 
operation of such a plan the interest earnings 
provide a very large proportion of the ultimate cost 
of the pensions, whereas if the pension payments are 
met currently we must raise not only the amount 
of the deposits that should have been set aside for 
the purpose during the past years of active service, 
but also the equivalent of what would have been 
the accumulated interest earnings. 


In conclusion, it seems to be almost axiomatic that 
the value of a local church’s participation in the 
support of a comprehensive pension system is not 
only spiritual and ethical but a very practical and 
economic value. 


Let us plan so that our ministers will come to age 
in peace and comfort—and not become objects of 
pity and charity.” 





States.” 





“T cannot resist writing you a word of appreciation and admiration for The Pres- 
byterian Survey. It seems to me to fulfill its mission in finest spirit and with greatest 
skill. That it steadfastly and definitely, in these uncertain times, maintains its clear 
spiritual note, along with its warm family feeling, is a cause of gratitude even to those 
of us who have not the good fortune to be in the Presbyterian Church in the United 


Fraternally yours, 


"W. T. Extis. 
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Good News from Columbia Seminary 


Announcement has been made by President 3. 
McDowell Richards of Columbia Theological Sem- 
inary that a campaign to raise a minimum of $150,- 
ooo for the historic Decatur institution has now been 
successfully completed. The effort to secure this 
amount was undertaken early last summer at a time 
when it seemed possible that financial difficulties 
might lead Columbia Seminary to accept a proposal 
looking to a merger with Union Theological Sem- 
inary at Richmond, Virginia, but when the Board of 
Directors of the former school and the Presbyterian 
ministers of Atlanta had gone on record as believing 
that the perpetuation of the institution’s life and 
work in its present location was of vital importance 
to Presbyterianism in the Southeastern synods. At 
that time, a Christian business man of Atlanta of- 
fered to give $75,000 to the seminary if an equal 


amount in good subscriptions could be secured from 
other friends—a condition which has now been met. 
The $150,000 which has been subscribed, and of 
which more than one-half has already been paid, 
will lift the entire indebtedness of the seminary and 
will add materially to its endowment, thus largely 
removing the tremendous financial difficulties under 
which the institution has labored in recent years and 
opening the way for it to further strengthen its posi- 
tion and to expand its program of service to the 
Church. The same friend who has given so liberally 
in this campaign has also promised generous contri- 
butions to the current expense fund of the seminary 
for each of the next five years, during which period 
it is hoped that individuals throughout its supporting 
synods will contribute at least an additional $150,000 
to its endowment. 





Home Education 


“Tue Cuivp’s First ScHoot Is THE FAMILY’ —Froebel 


Issued by the National Kindergarten Association, 8 West goth St., New York City. 





“T believe the downward extension of schools to 
include the kindergarten and preschool years is 
clearly indicated as a hopeful approach from the 
point of view of the interests of both the individual 
and of society.”—Alexander G. Ruthven, President, 
University of Michigan. 


Are the children of your community provided 
with a kindergarten? The National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York City, 
will gladly aid anyone wishing to get a class opened 
in the public school. Write for information and 
leaflets. 





GROWING UP WITH TREES 
By Lyp1a Lion Roserts 


In speaking about conditions among the natives 
of Africa, Livingstone once said, “When a tribe 
takes an interest in trees, it becomes more attached 
to the spot in which they are planted, and they prove 
one of the civilizing influences.” 

If we in these modern times value our trees, wish 
to endorse reforestation and agree that Livingstone’s 
words are applicable to conditions in our country 
today, we shall teach our children the worth and 
dignity of a tree. We shall try to open their eyes 
from babyhood to the dignity and gracious beauty 
of green branches set in the pattern of a tree grow- 
ing tall against the sky. 

Every child should be taught to regard trees as 

essings, as natural assets of life, as treasures which 
must be guarded from vandalism and cherished for 
both practical and esthetic reasons. A little cere- 


mony may add to the pleasure when a tree is planted 
on home grounds; perhaps each child may be given a 
tree of his own to care for and especially enjoy. 
A tree diary or record might be kept by the children 
as seasons bring their changes to the young trees 
and growth increases their beauty. 

If the city plants trees along certain sidewalks, the 
children should be helped to think of them as a 
personal responsibility and realize that these trees are 
adding to the value and attractiveness of their home, 
street and city. They may water the trees, protect 
them from injury and take pride in their steady 
growth. The trees in parks and reservations, in 
picnic grounds and woodlands are in great need of 
this attitude on the part of young people. There is 
much need of education for both child and adult on 
the importance of saving our trees and spreading the 
understanding of tree-lore. 

The schools try to foster this appreciation of trees 
by suggestion, story and song, and by observance of 
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Arbor Day. Sometimes the planting of trees on the 
school grounds is made an occasion for instilling a 
love and admiration for all trees. The parents often 
coéperate with the teachers by attending the exer- 
cises or contributing something towards them, or at 
least by showing a definite interest in the subject and 
inspiring their children to further study. 

We plant trees for many reasons; we should be 
sure that the children know these reasons, that they 
understand how trees are regarded by both the prac- 
tical man and the poet, by the farmer and the 
architect, the home-lover and the traveler. Anyone 
interested in child development, in character train- 
ing, or anyone who works as parent, educator, or 
merely as a friend will be wise to include an appre- 
ciation and love of trees as part of his program with 
children. I began with a quotation from Livingstone, 
let me close with one from Luther Burbank. He 
once said, “The substantial, the thrifty, the worthy, 
and the likeable classes of people plant trees—the 
planted and tended tree is as sure a sign of civiliza- 
tion as a revered flag, or a church spire or a school- 
house belfry.” 





WHAT CARED HE! 
By Letta MuNSELL 


“Tow head.” “Tow head.” Orvill escaped his 
tormentors and hid in the garage, but the cry still 
followed him. His hair was light—very, very light, 
and his playmates delighted to tease him because he 
was sensitive about it. He was so sensitive that he 
didn’t want even Mother to know what they nick- 
named him. He heard her calling, but he didn’t 
answer. 

Finally the call became so insistent that he couldn’t 
evade it any longer. He swaggered into the kitchen. 
Mother was making cookies. Moreover, it was fast 
nearing that time in the morning which had been 
agreed upon by the community mothers as accept- 
able for very simple treats. “I’ve been calling and 
calling,” she greeted him. “See what I’ve fixed for 
you to take out to the others.” She pointed to a box 
of cookies. 

That was a way of Mother’s. She often fixed 
some treat for him to share. Orvill tried to grin as he 
usually did on such occasions, but the grin wouldn’t 
come. He shook his head. “I don’t want to take 
them out. I don’t want to play with the boys.” 

Mother watched him out of the corner of her eye 
for a minute or two. Then she wiped her hands of 
flour and drew him to her. “Tell Mother what is 
the matter.” 

The sympathy in her voice was too much for his 


pride and self-control. “The boys make fun of my 
hair,” he sobbed. 
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“Is that all?” laughed Mother. “They don’t know 
what pretty hair is. Why, Orvill, I think your hair 
is beautiful.” 

“Do you?” His tearful eyes were eager. 

“IT surely do. And it will get prettier as you grow 
older. Don’t you think father’s hair is handsome? 
Well, it was just like yours.” 

“Was it? Really?” 

That made it all right. What did he care what 
the boys called him! Mother thought his hair was 
beautiful. He raced out with the box of cookies, 
The boys forgot his hair, for the time at least. And 
after that they found it wasn’t any fun teasing him 
for he didn’t seem to mind any more. 

How far such appreciation goes! “I recall,” said 
a woman, “telling my mother once that some one 
had said I looked like her. ‘You do,’ she agreed, ‘at 
least that’s what every one says. Only I was never 
as pretty as you are.’” 

“Never have I forgotten that. I’ve always thought 
it was the sweetest thing ever said to me. My own 
mother thought I was pretty.” 

How easy to shatter a child’s dreams! How almost 
equally easy to give children a new vision, a new 
eagerness and purpose. It takes nice discrimination, 
of course, to know when to praise and when to re- 
frain. Your child has faults. Some one must tell him 
of them, and you are the logical one to do so. But 
your child also has virtues and attractions. Why 
shouldn’t you tell him of them as well? He'll cherish 
the memory of a sincere compliment from you per- 
haps all his life. 





Book Reveiws. 
(Continued from page 138) 
THE GOSPEL FROM THE MOUNTAINS. Judson Press. 
$2.00. 

This is a volume to which each of twelve Baptist ministers 
of Colorado contributed a sermon. While published pr- 
marily for the benefit of “their parishoners, fellow-workers, 
and friends,” every lover of a good sermon will find refresh- 
ment for his soul in the unequivocal gospel presented in 
these messages. Modern in speech, fundamental in doctrine, 
these men of the mountains bring to their readers a breath 
of inspiration as invigorating as that brought by the snow- 
clad breezes of their everlasting hills. 

Smutey WituiaMs, Welch, W. Va. 
AFTER DEATH. By Leslie Weatherhead. Abingdon 

Press. $1.00. 

The second chapter is very good but, in my opinion, his 
best argument for immortality is the character of God. His 
treatment of forgiveness is also very fine. However, many 
may disagree with the author’s statement that neither heaven 
nor hell are endless conditions, but each is an experience 
through which the soul passes in preparation for the “Final 
Consummation.” Others may not like his leaning toward 
universal salvation, but these things need not ruin the book, 
even for the most conservative. 

Juuian Laxe, Warrenton, V4. 
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IMPORTANT 


Every new book in the following list may be secured from the Presbyterian Book Stores, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Texas. While, by 
General Assembly order we cannot assume the responsibility for any of these reviews, we gladly present them to you in the hope that the comments 
and impressions of these Presbyterian leaders may guide you in your future book purchases. 


A review of the following book will be found in 


THE EARNEST WORKER, for March, 1937: 
Education for Life with God, by Wilfred Evans Powell. 

Abingdon Press. $2.00. ; ; 
A review of the following books will be found in 


ONWARD: 
March 7— 

Victorious Living, by E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon. $2.00. 

Louise Alcott’s People, arranged by May Lamberton 
Becker. Little Brown & Co. $2.50. 

The Substitute Guest, by Grace Livingston Hill. Lippin- 
cott. $2.00. 

Craft Work-and-Play Things, by A. Neely Hall. Lippin- 
cott. $2.00. 
March 14— 

Nancy Sails, by Mildred Wasson. Junior Literary Guild 
and Harper. $2.00. 
March 21— 

Winterbound, by Margery W. Bianco. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. $1.50. 

Lives of Danger and Daring, by Hubert V. Coryell and 
Vasant Coryell. W. A. Wilde & Co. $2.00. 

The Year Round Party Book, by William P. Young and 
Horace J. Gardner. Lippincott. $1.00. 

Discovering My Job, edited by Anne Stoddard. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $1.50. 





THE EXPLORATION OF THE INNER WORLD. By 

Anton T. Boisen. Willett, Clark and Company. $3.50. 

No one is better qualified to write of the mentally sick 
from the standpoint of religion than Dr. Boisen. He has 
served in the active ministry, suffered a nervous breakdown, 
been a patient in a hospital for the mentally ill. At present, 
he is Chaplain at the Elgin State Hospital, and teacher and 
guide of the theological students who are studying and 
working in this field. 

The book begins with a careful study of the major mental 
disorder—dementia praecox—based on a large number of 
actual cases, which reveals its types, causes, possibilities, and 
means of cure. A comparison is made between the pro- 
founder type of this illness and religious mysticism and con- 
version, which is helpfully interpretive of the religious proc- 
esses. His conclusion supports the claim of Christianity that 
the great need of the individual is an honest surrender to 
; through whom there comes that progressive integra- 
tion of the personality which makes mental health. 

In the third section, “Practical Applications,” the chal- 
— is brought to the Church of the little being done by 
- to help mental cases, in the light of their great need. As 
© indicates the opportunities before the istian group, 


of especial interest and value is his description of the actual 
remarkable work of a comparatively small church under the 
leadership of an informed and devoted minister. His ap- 
proach is from the angle of liberal Christianity. 

W. TAiaFerro THompson, Richmond, Va. 


JOHN DEFENDS THE GOSPEL. By Ernest Cadman Col- 
well, Willett, Clark & Company. $1.50. 

Dr. Colwell writes about the fourth Gospel from a new 
angle. Recognizing that it differs drastically from the 
Synoptics he attacks the problem, not by harmonizing 
them, but by emphasizing the differences. Holding that no 
early Christian community had but one Gospel record, he 
says John wrote the fourth for a cultured and patriotic 
group in the Roman Empire who required for their day a 
gospel that was more Gentile and less Jewish. Before such a 
cultured and patriotic group, Dr. Colwell feels that John was 
defending Jesus and his gospel by insisting that our Lord 
was a God who could take his place above any deity of 
the Roman Empire. 

P. D. Miter, Raleigh, N. C. 


THE GLORIOUS GALILEAN. By J. W. G. Ward. 

Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 

Dr. Ward in this book gives seventeen imaginary narra- 
tives of some of the more prominent characters who met 
Jesus in Palestine. His method is to take whatever history 
and suggestion you may find in the New Testament and let 
his imagination play upon these facts until he has a story 
from them about Jesus. The story is put in the mouth of 
each character who gives personal testimony to the Glorious 
Galilean. The book is written in a vividly fascinating style. 
Many are not gifted with imagination and have not culti- 
vated what little imagination they may have, for such this 
book would be most suggestive and helpful in stimulating 
the imagination. Read this book and cultivate a vividness of 
thought. 

Hunter B. Biakety, Staunton, Va. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Adam Fabling. Concordia 

Publishing House. $1.00. 

The author is pastor of the Martini Church (Lutheran), 
Detroit, Michigan. A consistently conservative position is 
maintained throughout, as indicated by the following state- 
ment: “The book is written from the standpoint of a be- 
liever. The existence of miracles, the verbal inspiration and 
the interpretation of Holy Scriptures according to the in- 
tended sense of the holy writers, are taken for granted, for 
which no apologies are offered.” The volume includes a 
wealth of helpful tables, an extensive bibliography, and an 
index. Fahling has woven into this book an immense amount 
of resource materials which should prove most helpful to 
those who do not have access to a good library. 

Patrick H. CarMicHaEL, Decatur, Ga. 
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PROCESSION OF THE GODS. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. 

Harper & Brothers. 491 pages. $3.50. 

Those who are interested in a study of comparative re- 
ligions will welcome this revised edition of a standard work 
originally published in 1910. Dr. Charles S. Braden of 
Northwestern University collaborated with Dr. Atkins in 
preparation of this revised edition. The reader will be 
grateful for the helpful bibliography and index which ap- 
pear at the end. The book is written in a readable style, 
but is sufficiently technical for reference or classroom work. 
It should be in the library of every thoughtful student of 
religion. 

W. M. Exuiortt, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE PURPOSE OF GOD. By W. R. Matthews, K.C.V.O., 
D.Lit., D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, Fellow of King’s College, 
London. The Alexander Robertson Lectures, University 
of Glasgow. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

An engaging but solid discussion of the indications of de- 
sign in the universe, and their bearing on our faith in God. 
The approach is through philosophy and science, not 
through the Bible. Christian experience is assumed but not 
analyzed. The scholarly successor of Dean Inge has some 
things to say that are worth hearing, and his historical erudi- 
tion really serves his exposition. Recommended to profes- 
sors of theology, apologetics, and philosophy. Good reading 
for thoughtful people. 

Wo. T. Riviere, Victoria, Texas. 


OUR FAITH. By Emil Brunner. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.75. 

Simple in language, vivid in illustration, this book presents 
much in the best of conservative Reformed thought on 
twenty-nine great articles of Christian faith, the first of 
which is the existence of God, and the last eternal life. 
Brunner combines the urgency and severity of his Barthian- 
ism with the evangelical warmth of his Oxford Group ties. 
Excellent reading for busy Christians who desire a brief 
understandable presentation of the doctrines of the Reformed 
churches. 

Tuomas E. Hut, College Park, Ga. 


HIGHWAYS OF THE SPIRIT, by Dwight J. Bradley. 

Abingdon Press. 35¢. 

This is a text-book for the elementary course in Personal 
Religious Living. It includes chapters upon the Use of the 
Bible, Other Religious Literature, a Method of Procedure, 
Personal Fellowship, and Codéperative Social’ Action. In 
dealing with these subjects, Dr. Bradley writes clearly and 
most interestingly. Furthermore, his suggestions are few and 
definite. It is this brevity that restricts the value of the book 
as a text. It lacks variety and completeness. The greatest 
shock to the reviewer is the declaration that a regular habit 
of private worship is “outrageous” and “falls under suspicion,” 
though one is in sympathy with the writer’s insistence that 
devotional occupation is something to be wholeheartedly 
enjoyed. 

Dwicut M. Cuatmers, Charlottesville, Va. 


WE WOULD KNOW JESUS. By John A. Scott. The 

Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

This book is a report of four lectures delivered by the 
author at Northwestern University on the John C. Shaffer 
Foundation. They are discriminating in thought, clear in 
statement, fresh in their manner of presentation, and attrac- 
tively clothe old subjects as well as explore new fields of 
research. An extended treatment of critical questions of the 
authorship, sources, and materials of the Four Gospels can 
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scarcely be justified in a new publication unless it has unusual 
merit in its manner of presentation. This book has it and 
will impel the student to search farther to see if these things 
are so. The book is a mental and spiritual stimulant. 

Joun E. Assortt, Deland, Fla, 


PRACTICING THE PRESENCE. By Ralph S. Cushma, 

Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

This is a devotional book published in 1936. The author 
takes up the question of the age—“How can we find God in 
a reality?” The answer to this question is the quest of Dr. 
Cushman’s devotional study. The contents are as follows. 
“Lord, How Is It?” “Seven Steps to Reality,” “Religious 
Uncertainty,” “Christian Technique.” 

The author’s style is simple and terse. ‘There is a brief com- 
ment on some passages of Scripture. A poem and a rayer 
are also included in each study. Any Christian wanting to 
deepen his religious experience will find these devotional 
studies meaningful and helpful. 

O. McItwain, Richmond, Va. 


PLAIN THOUGHTS ON WORSHIP. By Edwin A. 

Goldsworthy. Willett, Clark & Company. $1.50. 

Short chapters, simple language, and common sense com- 
bine to make this book an attractive and practical introduc- 
tion to the darksome subject of worship. An astonishing 
amount of intelligent study lies back of these “plain thoughts’ 
which cover a wide range of topics from family prayers to 
church architecture, and from religious drama to social 
vision. The author stresses the importance of early training, 
of private devotions, and of sincerity in content and leader- 
ship if public worship is to lead to “oneness with God in 
friendship, character, and desire.” I do not know of a bet- 
ter book for a minister to begin with as he seeks to evaluate 
and improve the quality of worship in his own church. 

Dwicut M. Cuatmers, Charlottesville, Va. 


NO HERO—THIS. By Warwick Deeping. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $2.50. 

This is more than the usual war story. Well-written, real- 
istic, at the same time it does not revel in filth and obscenity 
as though these were either necessary, universal, or fine. 
The hero goes to war, and goes with that shuddering dread 
that many a sensitive soul must feel. He is no orthodox 
believer, and yet he comes to the end clean and reverential 
If one has time to read novels, this is the kind I would com- 
mend. Its attitude to war is not that of one who hen 
final judgment, but the cry of the hero’s wife is typical, “Its 
brutal, Stephen, and all so wicked and senseless. Why must 
men be such fatal fools?” 

D. P. McGeacny, Decatur, Ga. 


ON GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. By Charles 
Courtenay, M. A. The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 
The author is a clergyman in the Church of England who 

has attained the ripe old age of eighty-seven and who has 

evidently earned the right to publish a book on this subject. 

It is not a great book but a very practical one and very 

readable. 

The book deals with such questions as the problems, the 
temptations, the duties, the valatinielibien and the prospects 
of old age. The author views old age in an optimistic light. 
His point of view is Christian from beginning to end. I can 
cordially commend the book to all those who face old ag¢ 
with any misgivings. 

; Watter L. Lrvexe, Davidson, N. C. 
(Continued on page 136) 
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Survey of Mexico 


Excerpt from “Survey Through the Year 1936,” in International Review of Missions. 


HE old conflict between Church and State 

exists today in a number of the Latin American 

republics. The spirit of the age demands State 
control of the education of its citizens, which in 
effect means a secular education. Those who hold 
that the phrase “secular education” contains a con- 
tradiction in terms, and that the Sunday school and 
other extra-curricular means of giving Christian 
teaching can never really make up for its exclusion 
from the day school, must perforce find themselves 
in opposition to the State’s educational policy. A 
further requirement—that the Church must have an 
indigenous ministry—may cause temporary diffi- 
culty but does not involve the breaking of a prin- 
ciple. 

The Roman Catholic Church holds firmly by the 
principle that “secular education” is no education. 
Speaking generally, the evangelical churches are less 
averse to substitute for Christian teaching in the day 
schools the teaching which can be given in Sunday 
schools, vacation Church schools, and voluntary 
Bible classes for youth. 

The process of secularization of the State has gone 
furthest in MEXICO. The attention of the govern- 
ment continues to be directed to improving the well- 
being of the people, physically and mentally. An 
increasing budget for public health, for education 
(especially for rural schools), for agriculture and 
irigation, coupled with a decreasing budget for the 
army, is evidence of this; further, encouragement is 
being given to physical culture and to a campaign 
against alcoholism, and a federal system of social 
insurance has been introduced. A workers’ university 
has been opened, and university enrollments have 
greatly increased in the academic year 1936-37. 
Care for the spiritual needs of the people, however, 
does not appeal to the government, although anti- 
religious campaigns have now been officially dis- 
couraged and the re-opening of a large number of 


ch 


urches, closed by overzealous local officials with- 


out federal authorization, has been sanctioned. The 
cynical remark has been attributed to a government 
official that “it does not matter how many churches 
are open, so long as the school benches are full”— 
a reference to the non-religious (in many cases 
strongly anti-religious) character of the government 
schools. 


There is no restriction, however, on the distribu- 
tion of Christian literature, and the sale of religious 
books is steadily increasing. A bi-monthly maga- 
zine, to deal with religious and scientific questions 
from the Christian position, is being launched with 
initial financial help from the (British) United So- 
ciety for Christian Literature. 


The law of 1934, that all primary, secondary, and 
normal education should be socialistic, still holds. In 
no school may there be religious teaching, and in 
several states an effort has been made to ensure that 
all education shall be atheistic. Some evangelical 
schools have closed,* others are being carried on in 
the belief that the Christian atmosphere which can 
be maintained in a school even where religious 
teaching is banned is well worth retaining. 


The dislike of foreign influence in Mexican affairs 
does not diminish, nor is it likely to do so; hence 
indigenous ministers and educationists able to take 
leading positions are the more necessary. The place 
of the foreign missionary becomes more and more 
that of an adviser, and the work of education for 
Christian service is therefore entering on a new 
phase. Union Theological Seminary, in Mexico 
City, which has up to now concentrated on the train- 
ing of ministers, is now developing intensive train- 
ing of lay workers all over the country through 
schools lasting six weeks, served by itinerant teachers. 


*Our schools at Zitacuaro and Chilpancingo are still closed. Rev. 
J. O. Shelby and Miss Margaret Shelby conduct a Bible School in 
Chilpancingo for the training of lay-workers for Christian leader- 
ship. 
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Some Thoughts Growing Out of Thirty Years 


of Missionary Experience in Mexico 


By W. A. Ross* 


AM writing this article on the thirtieth anniver- 

sary of our departure for Mexico. I would not 

say that I am looking back on thirty long years— 
Mrs. Ross may see this—we were married just before 
we left for that country. But whether we look upon 
the thirty years as long or short, they have been 
long enough to give us a variety of experiences, and 
if these experiences have not provoked some 
thought, or given us many happy moments, or 
brought us some valuable lessons, we should never 
have been sent to the mission field. 

Our missionary career coincides with one of the 
great periods in Mexican history, and this has made 
the experiences more varied. 

First of all, it seems to us, from what those with 
whom we talk say to us, that it is very difficult for 
the people outside of Mexico to understand the real 
situation in the country. This has been true espe- 
cially in recent years in the matter of the attitude of 
the government toward religion, and more especially 
as regards religious liberty. Things have been bad 
enough in this respect. It is bad enough that there 
have been radically communistic elements in the gov- 
ernment that have had sufficient influence to put 
their ideas into practice in some quarters. The State 
has taken over all education, and there is ample op- 
portunity for radical teachers to sow the seeds of 
Communism in the worst form, if they wish to do so. 
While there is a provision made in the educational 
system for private schools such as ours, the condi- 
tions are such that they would no longer be Chris- 
tian schools, and we have closed them for the present 
at least. 

In one state, for several years, religion was nearly 
suppressed. Churches were destroyed or were con- 
verted into centers for atheistic teaching; all in all 
the situation was frightful. In some other states re- 
strictions have been placed on the work of the min- 
isters of religion. In one or two other states the 
churches have been closed. All church property be- 
longs to the Government and the Government re- 
serves the right to say which buildings shall be, used 
for purposes of religion and which ones shall be 
used for other purposes. 

All that is bad enough, and unless we take into 
account some facts the case would seem hopeless. 
The radical elements in the government are greatly 


*Rev. W. A. Ross, D.D., has been an educational missionary in 
Mexico until recently. 
operation. 


He is in the U.S. recuperating from an 
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in the minority and their influence is waning. While 
there are ample opportunities given for teachers who 
want to do so to teach communistic doctrines, as q 
general rule they aren’t doing it. We have talked 
with quite a number of Evangelicals who are teach- 
ing in government schools and they tell us that they 
have not changed their plans of teaching nor the sub- 
ject matter since the new laws have gone into effect, 
Some have said that they have been told by officers 
in the educational department that by teaching Com- 
munism in the schools, they mean that the children 
must be taught unselfishness and thoughtfulness of 
others! 

The Governor of the state which had almost 
driven religion from its borders was himself driven 
from the country by the Federal authorities, nearly 
two years ago, and is still in exile. While conditions 
in the state are growing better and religious liberty 
is returning, the restrictions placed on the work of 
ministers of religion in two or three of the states did 
not close the churches. The people are at liberty to 
enter and worship at all times. We have seen men 
in work clothes reading the service in the Catholic 
church. In the Protestant churches there are laymen 
and laywomen prepared to teach the people and lead 
in worship. 

After we take out the four or five states that have 
either closed the churches or have put restrictions 
on the ministers of religion, there are left twenty- 
three or twenty-four where the churches are open 
and the priests and ministers function unmolested. 

All church property has belonged to the Govern- 
ment since 1857, and since that time the Government 
has, from time to time, been setting aside church 
buildings for educational, scientific, governmental, 
and other purposes. In recent years more of this has 
been done, and it may be that, in some cases, not 
enough churches have been left for the needs of the 
people, but such cases are rare. Throughout the 
country in the villages, cities, and towns, with the 
possible few exceptions given above, there are 
churches, both Catholic and Protestant, open for 
worship and in charge of the ministers of religion 
who are duly registered with the Government and 
are given liberty and protection as they function in 
that capacity. 

One of the great lessons that we have learned is 
that in mission work we must center our energies on 
personalities. The missionary has a variety of inter- 
ests and a multitude of tasks, and the great danger /s 
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that things of a secondary nature will crowd out 
those of first importance. The great goal in mission 
work is a national Church—and above all things, a 
national Church composed of members who have 
experienced the New Life in Christ and are living a 
life of faith in Him, and of leaders who are guided 
by the Spirit of God. All of us know that physical 
equipment, administration, and other things of like 
nature are necessary to a church organization, and it 
is a great temptation to the missionary to spend his 
energies on them. The temptation is all the greater 
because it is the line of least resistance. It takes far 
less spiritual energy to interest Christian friends at 
home in giving money for buildings and equipment, 
and to build up the physical equipment on the field 
than it does to keep oneself in such fellowship with 
Christ that one can be used in winning the people to 
the New Life in Him. The missionary who concen- 
trates his energies on secondary and material things, 
without due attention to the spiritual, runs the risk 
of building such a plant that the native Church can- 
not take it over and makes it rather a burden than a 
blessing to the work. 

Consecrated personalities are always an asset and 
never a liability. It is always the major task of the 
missionary to seek out such personalities and bring 
them into living union with Christ and train them for 
service in His Kingdom. This is especially the task 
now in view of the depleted missionary force and the 
possibility of a still greater depletion. A Church in 
which the Spirit of God lives and works, with a 
trained and consecrated leadership, is the best legacy 
that we can leave to Mexico. Such a Church will, 
under God, find a way to get the physical equipment 
needed. The Father knows that a Church that is 
doing His will has need of such things. 

Watching the churches grow under the inflence 
of the gospel has been a very delightful experience. 
We were sent to Mexica by our Church in the 
United States and have been supported by it during 
the thirty years. During these years this Church 
has continued its growth and has borne its testi- 
mony as to the spiritual nature of the Church and 
the supremacy of the missionary task. On our fur- 
loughs we have always found it loyal to these. 

When we reached Mexico we found active 
Evangelical churches. The Presbyterians were or- 
ganized into a General Synod in 1901, five years be- 
fore we went. It was a beautiful picture we beheld. 

€ country was peaceful; the churches were at 
work; the Evangelical schools were flourishing and 
were making a great contribution toward the prog- 
ress of the country; seminaries were training minis- 
ters, It was a beautiful picture, but I believe all will 
agree that it was somewhat marred by the too large 
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proportion of financial support and direction which 
was coming from the missionaries. 

Then came the years of revolution in which 
everything in the country, including the work of 
the Church, was greatly disturbed. But, of course, 
the Church survived, and since that time has been 
making new strides, and acquiring powers and reach- 
ing goals not reached before. The very suffering 
brought about by the political disturbances and so- 
cial changes purified and re-energized it. More than 
ever it is now a growing Church. It is a self-govern- 
ing Church, and is becoming more than ever self- 
supporting and self-propagating. It is a Church with 
a growing sense of her responsibility to her own 
people, and with the conviction that, in the final 
analysis, Mexico must be evangelized by the Mexi- 
cans. It is a Church whose life is being built up ac- 
cording to the ideology of the Mexican people. It is 
a Church which is gaining more and more a world- 
wide outlook and a comprehension of the oneness in 
Christ of all believers, and which is placing herself 
alongside her older sisters in other lands and sharing 
with them in intercession and interest in world re- 
demption. It is a Church which is learning the secret 
of prayer and of the guidance of the Spirit of God, 
even in the details of life. It is a Church which is 
now more than ever centering her thought on the 
training of her members in soul-winning and Chris- 
tian service, and is seeking more and more to prepare 
an increasing number of trained workers. It is a 
Church that still looks to the older sister Churches 
for inspiration and direction, and expects them to re- 
main true to God, His Word, and His gospel. It is a 
very beautiful picture we behold in Mexico, and the 
very essence of this beauty is the constant realization 
of the great fact that the gospel of Christ is powerful 
to make people new creatures in Him and build them 
up in His Kingdom. 

We have learned to make re-adjustments in our 
work. Everything and everybody in Mexico have % 
been making re-adjustments for many years now, 
and missions and missionaries are simply doing what 
other folks are doing. Things political and social 
were at a dead level when we went to Mexico. Life 
was going on smoothly. Mission work was going on 
smoothly. Then came the revolution, and almost 
over night the whole political, social, economic, and, 
to some extent, the religious life, was changed. Noth- 
ing has been at a dead level since then—there has 
been no stagnation. Many changes have taken place; 
re-adjustments have been necessary. 

When the law forbidding foreigners to function 
as ministers of religion was enforced, it looked bad 
for the ordained missionaries. But since a presiden- 
tial interpretation of the Constitution is to the effect 
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that any foreign minister of religion can perform-any 
function that any particular church provides for its 
laymen, we assumed before the law the role of lay- 
men and are given a wide field of service, such as 
teaching in Bible schools, seminaries, institutes, Sun- 
day schools, camps and the giving of lay sermons at 
the regular services in the churches, and extensive 
evangelistic tours. 

The Presbyterian Seminary was housed in a rented 
building with good prospects of continued useful- 
ness, when suddenly a government inspector ap- 
peared and, after looking over the situation, placed 
the property in the list of those subject to confisca- 
tion. The owner had friends in the government who 
were able to return his property, but it was neces- 
sary for the students to move out. They were moved 
the very next night to private homes. The classes 
continued in the church in the suburban village until 
matters seemed to be taking a turn which might 
jeopardize the church, and the pastor with the elders 
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thought it was best not to continue classes there, 
The students were then moved into the City of Mex. 
ico, and now the classes are being held in the 
churches in the city. The mission has been doing a 
very valuable work in education during the whole 
of its history in Mexico. When government reguh- 
tions made it impossible for us to continue our 
schools as Christian schools, they were closed and all 
of the foreign teachers and a majority of the Mex- 
ican teachers—at reduced salaries—went into re- 
ligious education and direct evangelistic work, and 
the results have gone beyond our expectation. What 
seemed to be a calamity may have been the call of 
God. And so it goes. There is no re-adjustment 
which has given us more joy than that of the mis- 
sionaries taking a very secondary place in the 
Church. There are now churches in Mexico and the 
place of the missionary in them is one of helping 
them to increase under the blessing of God. 





What One Church Can Mean in Mexico 


HOUGH the two verbs can and may cannot 
be used interchangeably as auxiliaries with the 
verb mean, to apply to churches in all com- 

munities in Mexico, they can be so used in reference 

to the Presbyterian church in Zitacuaro, in the State 
of Michoacan, it is practically true that this church 
may mean whatever it can. In the State of Michoacan, 
the regulations for schools have become so restrictive 
that we have not opened our schools for the past two 
years; on the contrary, the regulations for churches 
interfere but little with the progress of the church. 
This statement does not mean that there are no dif- 
ficulties or persecutions, but simply that government 
limitations, at the present time, form no appreciable 
obstacle to church work in Zitacuaro. I limit this 
statement to the locality where I have been stationed 
during the past few months, and to the present time, 
for the place where one is, and at the present time, 
is the safe one to describe. There are such stipula- 
tions as: the pastor has to be a Mexican-born citizen; 

he has to register; he may be the only pastor for a 

certain number of people; he must not live on church 

property. The alien missionary may do anything a 

layman may do, which means almost anything except 

administer the sacraments. Their requirements do 
not hinder the local church work. 
The pastor of the Zitacuaro church is a young 


*Mrs. Z. V. Myers is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. 


By SAMUELLA AsKEW Myers* 





man who has been out of seminary nearly three 
years. He is an alumnus of the Zitacuaro school for 
boys. His wife is an alumna of the Presbyterian 
school that was in Mexico City. These two young 
people have not disappointed us. As it is impossible 
to measure or describe spiritual results, the best we 
can do is to relate what we have seen during the four 
months since our return from the United States. 

We arrived here in time for the last days of a six- 
weeks Bible institute, for both men and women. All 
classes were held in the church, as it is illegal to have 
religious meetings in any place other than a national- 
ized church building. At the closing exercises, we 
saw some of the immediate fruits of the institute. As 
part of the training of the school, the students had to 
do some practical personal work in the town; we still 
see some of the results of that. They left Zitacuaro 
missionaries to their own people; we have gotten 
reports of them that make us know they have carried 
to their home communities the help they received 
while here. 


About this time the president of the woman's 
auxiliary, with another delegate, went to the first 
official meeting of synodical. She served as secre- 
tary. The report that she brought back of this or- 
ganization was inspiring. The synodical includes five 
presbyterials, two of which are in our Southern 
Presbyterian territory. 

We have seen three elders elected and installed. 
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Foreign 
Missions 
Prior to the election of these, we had only two, one 
of whom is a lay worker under care of presbytery. 
This keeps him out of town most of the time. The 
ining of men for officers is one of the important 
features of building up a self-governing church. It 
‘. low work, and we usually have to begin with raw 
material, but, even so, it is better to let the national 

overn his church. : , 

We have had three communion services; one, at 
the close of the institute; one, a special service for 
the missionaries during mission meeting; and one, 
during the Jubilee celebration when the whole 
Church at home had communion service. 

We have attended Bible Day, Christmas, and 
Thanksgiving services. As is the custom in Mexico, 
the Thanksgiving service is on the last night of the 
year, and is a meeting that means much to the spiri- 
tual life of the church. As well as being a time of 
giving thanks and of testimony of what God has 
done, it is also a decision time for some people; it is 
a feast of ingathering. 

We have had the joy of hearing “missionary talks” 
by several of our members who give their full time 
to work in the rural sections. They are able to tell 
what great things the Lord has done. On many of 
the missionary trips the workers are called upon to 
give medical aid, as there are no doctors in most of 
the small places. Just recently on a trip, the pastor 
took typhoid vaccine for seventy-five people. As he 
isthe only ordained worker in this part of the field, 
many of our rural brethren bring their children here 
for baptism. We have seen a number of these 
baptisms. Sometimes they come long distances with 
their families to be baptized and tobe formally re- 
ceived into the church. The pastor has a large field 
and he and the lay workers go to a number of little 
towns and ranches, but the actual reception into the 
church must take place in a church building, and 
some of the villages have not nationalized buildings; 
some do have. 

November and December are the vacation months 
of the schools in this part of Mexico. The pastor of 
the church is counselor for the vacation camps for 
young people. We were associated with him in the 
work of the girls’ camp here. He went every evening 
during the week to give the girls an informal talk at 
their campfire. A number of the girls at the camp 
were from the Zitacuaro church. 

We saw and heard much of the Vacation Church 
School. It was far-reaching in its good results. The 
pastor superintended two such schools at one time; 
one, in Zitacuaro, in the morning; and one, ina village 
three miles away, in the afternoon. At the closing 
exercises we saw a demonstration of what children 
can learn of the Bible and catechism with systematic 


teaching. This school interested a number of people 
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that heretofore had not come to church. The chil- 
dren made a joyful noise. Three children who live 
across the street from the church asked Mrs. Morrow 
to come over and urge their mother to let them go 
to the school for they “heard the noise” and wanted 
to join in. 

During these weeks there have been several wed- 
dings. This is an extra thing that many of our mem- 
bers want. The government requires a civil cere- 
mony, which is either at the bride’s home or at the 
mayor’s office. The Catholic church does not recog- 
nize this, so devout Catholics have both the civil 
service and religious one; the latter must be in a 
church to conform to the law in regard to religious 
services of any kind. The Protestant church does 
recognize the civil service, but many of our mem- 
bers want the religious one also, and we are glad for 
them to have it. 

These things, we have seen, in addition to the 
regular Sunday school and church services Sunday 
morning and evening, the young people’s meetings 
Sunday afternoon, woman’s auxiliary every Monday 
afternoon, missionary meeting once a month at night, 
under the auspices of the woman’s society, regular 
Wednesday evening prayer meeting; also, business 
meetings of the Sunday-school teachers and officers. 
The work of the Sunday school is particularly en- 
couraging now. The people are developing a mis- 
sionary spirit. Even among the children there is this 
spirit. One day a primary boy was teaching the 
catechism that he had learned at Sunday school to a 
little friend. The latter’s mother overheard. She 
remarked that that wasn’t so bad, if we did not teach 
any worse things than that, she would be willing for 
her child to go to Sunday school. 

But better than any number of meetings or any 
kind of church activity is what we have seen Christ 
do in individual lives. We have seen people grow in 
grace. Some of the changes have been immediate; 
some, gradual. A member of my Sunday-school 
class, a grandmother, told me of how she used to 
smoke two packages of cigarettes a day, and how she 
was sick all of the time. Upon her recent conversion, 
she gave up her tobacco and has not craved it since, 
and she says she is well all the time. The most con- 
spicuous example of the power of Christ in the in- 
dividual life is that of the superintendent of the 
Sunday school. He is a young man afflicted from 
birth. He is greatly handicapped in the use of his 
eyes, his arms, and his legs; this is hardly noticed 
now, since he has the spiritual glow of an indwelling 
Christ. 

Upon our return to the field, and upon seeing what 
God hath wrought, we can tell you what great things 
we have seen and heard, and “to the poor the gospel 
is preached,” va | 














Some of Mrs. Morrow’s Friends and Neighbors 
































Upper Lert—Two primaries on Mrs. Morrow’s old mare, which she uses in visiting. Upper Richt—A friend in Tehuana 

costume, in front of Mrs. Morrow’s house. Center Lert—Mrs. Morrow’s oldest neighbor, Dofia Teresa, an Indian. CENTER 

Ricut—Class in Primary Department at Zitacuaro, Mexico. Bottom Lert—Mrs. Morrow’s Circle, Zitacuaro, Mexico. Insiae 

the circle is a doll piano on which we play “Jesus Loves Me,” and afterwards the little folks play with it, while we study. 
Bottom RicHt—One of the Cradle Roll. 
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Jimmie’s Glass Eye 


By Mepora AskKEw Morrow* 


¢¢ JIMMIE, please run over to Mrs. Morrow’s and 
tell her not to be troubled about that crowd 
of people who have crashed in on her, because 
Ican donate a big pan of calabaza (pumpkin) just out 
of the oven.” ; 

Mrs. Myers was a thoughtful neighbor, but I 
didn’t get the calabazas, nor even the message, be- 
cause little Jim ran with his stick-horse which 
caught between the planks on the bridge and jabbed 
him in the eye. 

His screams sent everyone flying to the bridge. 
At any rate he wasn’t killed, our ears vouchsafed. 
Mr. Myers picked him up in his arms and dashed off 
with him to the doctor. It was a long journey for 
them in our rickety Ford, which did not realize the 
necessity for haste. The silent honk didn’t matter, 
for the chains rattled a plenty over the cobblestones. 

The Mexican doctor treated Jim for three weeks, 
but, when the good eye began to throb, he advised 
rushing him to Mexico City to the German oculist. 
Miss Smith, our school nurse, offered to take him. 
Jimmie, though eight years old, had never been on a 
train. The excitement and novelty helped him bear 
the pain during the fourteen hours on a second- 
class car. 

The distinguished oculist kindly met them at the 
terminal with his luxurious car, whisked them off to 
his office, and administered first aid. This doctor had 
been in eight wars. It isn’t so boring to sit in his 
office, for on the walls are pictures of him mounted 
on all kinds of steeds—horses, camel, and an elephant. 
There is one of him being decorated by the Belgian 
king. There are lovely restful views of the Alps 
and the Mexican volcanoes. 

He has cured village people blind from strange 
tropical diseases. He worked for several weeks to 
save Jim’s sight. He did save the good eye, but the 
optic nerve in the other was irrevocably injured, and 
besides, the boy has a “history.” 

Years ago when we had come to this town in 
southern Mexico to establish an industrial school for 
poor boys, I one day got a new washerwoman, a 
pretty little creature named Marianna. As I passed 


Where she was scrubbing, I noticed that she was 
c 


g. 
“Why do you cry?” 
My husband has been sick for over a year and 
nothing cures him.” 


Investigation showed that the husband had lost 
his memory after delirium tremens. He had been a 


an R. C. Morrow is an evangelistic missionary located at 
- Cuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. Until the closing of the Graybill 
‘morial School, she was the “mother” of the institution. 


gentlemen, an accountant, but his illness had 
dragged his frail wife and two children down to 
the worst slums. At night he collected sticks and 
stones to defend himself. People were afraid of him 
as a neighbor. 

Jim was born after we had sent his father away to 
an institution. Later on pneumonia left his mother 
too frail to wash, so she became the Myers’ cook. 
She had her own sweet little rose-bowered home 
nearby. The only strings tied to her were: “This is 
yours until you take up with another man.” Perish 
the thought! She adored her home, her children, her 
work. 

She was never well after Jim’s accident. One day, 
when we were away on a visit, we received a tele- 
gram, “Marianna died this morning.” 

A few months later Jim was sent to live in 
Morelia. While there, his bad eye became such a 
menace that our good Doctor Coppedge removed it. 
He wrote us that Jim should be taken to Mexico City 
for a glass eye so that the socket and face would not 
shrink. Alas, it was many months before any of us 
had time and money for such a journey. 

Finally I took him, combining this duty with a 
pleasure trip to sight-see with my visiting sister and 
her family. We were all completely ignorant about 
glass eyes. My sister thought it meant an operation 
in the hospital. I tried not to think; but Jim’s 
exuberance was so contagious that it helped to dispel 
our dark forebodings. 

The oculist gave me the address of the best 
glass-eye shop and this order: “Oje izquierdo, 
esferico protesis de esmalte, cilindr. doble.” 

Jim and I scurried down the avenue as fast as 
traffic would permit. We saw a sign made of two 
electric eyes. We entered the store. Breathless and 
trembling, I handed the clerk the card—and the boy. 
I didn’t dream there were so many glass eyes in all 
the world—box after box, case after case—big blue 
eyes, little brown eyes (like Jim’s), soft gray eyes, 
glaring black eyes. 

While he was getting fitted I kept my face turned 
toward the street, jitters tormenting me, until I 
heard, “Ya, Senora, mira.” Jim was beautiful, 
ecstatic. The new eye even moved when the other 
one did. A miracle! But the joy was short-lived. 
The clerk explained: “Tonight, take it out and put it 
in warm salt water, and in the morning put it back 
this way.” I knew I couldn’t, but no use to argue 
with the man. I paid him twelve pesos, thanked him, 
and joined my family. We were almost drunk with 
the delight reflected from the boy’s face. He asked 
the elevator boy to guess which of his eyes was glass. 
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He guessed wrong. That made us hilarious as on 
New Year’s Eve. The maid at the hotel also guessed 
wrong. 

Bedtime. I was to sleep in a double bed with Jim. 
No, I not only could not take out the glass eye, but 
I couldn’t sleep in the room with an eye disembodied 
in a glass of warm water (the clerk in the eye-store 
had warned me that a sudden change of temperature 
would make it crack). 

Next morning I started out with Jim to the oculist 
to confess my lack of nerve about that nightly re- 
moval and the putting it back next morning. I 
stopped on the crowded thoroughfare to have our 
shoes shined. Jim was enraptured watching cars, 
counting the streamlined ones. I was reading Mc- 
Conkey’s booklet on Prayer. 

The bootblack blandly remarked, “The little boy’s 
eye fell out.” Sure enough, there it was on the 
cement, shattered like a bird’s egg. Jim hadn’t even 
felt it leave its moorings nor heard the crack. 

There is a tale in our family that a queer old aunt 
once remarked to my mother in recounting a minor 
catastrophe, “I would have fainted, but there was no 
one to catch me.” Truly that was my predicament. 
The other shoe had to be shined. Humpty-dumpty’s 
great fall gave me no consolation. 

The bootblack shined away, and without looking 
up said, “How long had the eye been in?” 

“Only last night and this morning.” 

“That’s strange,” he replied, “mine hasn’t fallen 
out in two years!” Then he looked up at me. One 
eye was too big, popped, staring. Nobody could 
have guessed wrong about his eye. 

“How much did the little boy’s eye cost?” 

“Twelve pesos.” 

“Mine cost only six.” 

“Do you take it out every night?” I meekly asked. 

“T have never taken it out in these two years.” 

We thanked him for his sympathy and for putting 
us wise as to the correct prices of glass eyes. So back 
to the store we went, planning my conversation, “If 
a man’s eye cost six pesos, how much ought a little 
boy’s eye to cost?” 

The clerk did not seem surprised nor even in- 
terested. “You will have to buy another one. You 
didn’t put it in as directed.” 
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There is a limit to the patience of even a mis. 
sionary. The disappointment had made me hysterical, 
I poured forth a deluge of indignation upon the 
ears of the optician (and everybody else in the store) 
about rackets in general, about taking out and putti 
back eyes just to make them break faster, swindli 
in charging $12.00 for a child’s eye, when a man’s 
cost only $6.00. I would tell that oculist how he 
had treated me. Where is a telephone? How could 
a poor lady pay $12.00 every day for eyes fora 
little orphan whose board and keep didn’t cost that 
much in a whole month? Where did he think so 
much money was coming from anyway? How did 
he think I could bear to contemplate eyes dropping 
out all over the sidewalk and everything, every- 
where, every time I had my shoes shined? 


I am sure the man would have preferred shooting 
me, but instead he politely offered to give us a new 
eye if we would buy an extra one for emergencies. 
He said he had $6.00 eyes, but they were not fit for 
my child. They were suitable for charity cases. He 
said the eye fell out because the socket had been 
empty so long, and that it might not happen again. 


We hurried to the oculist. He consoled me by 
saying that the nightly removal was not necessary, 
but that people should not have phobias; that maybe 
if I took the eye out once, I would see there was 
nothing to dread. I was determined not to cross that 
bridge. Maybe I would never come to it. 


Two weeks passed. One day Jim came running 
from school, holding his hand over his eye. The 
children had teased him. The eye had gotten twisted 
somehow and was dreadfully cocked. 


A soft bed to receive it, if it slipped out of hand— 
warm water in a cup—an eye-wash. We remembered 
instructions: 


“Pull and hold out the lower lid—press lightly 
downward on the eye through the upper lid.” Itslid 
out easily and safely. “Wash the cavity with warm 
boric acid solution. Hold the glass eye in the right 
hand with the smaller part to the nose. Lift the 
upper lid with the left hand—insert the eye, hold- 
ing out the lower lid—adjust.” Presto! ‘THANK 
GOD! 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Receipts—April 1, 1935—February 1, 1936..................... $416,162.58 


Increase for ten months 


Receipts—April 1, 1936—February 1, 1937 





EO tee $ 17,443.14 
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The old gentleman at the end at the left is the honored senior elder in the church. The young man standing at his left is 
Mr. Sang Ching An, the newly ordained and installed pastor. Mr. Sang was educated in our own Christian school in China 
md is a typical product of our successful service in that field. Next to him is Mr. Richardson. On his left is Dr. Choab, an 
honored elder of the church, connected with our own Sarah Walkup Hospital in Taichow. The two young men are 
deacons, and as an evidence of the independence of the thinking of the Chinese church, the three women are deaconesses. 


Taichow’s First Self-Supporting Church 


By R. P. RicHarpson* 






CCORDING to the records of the North 
Kiangsu Mission, Taichow was opened as a 
mission station in 1908. For two years Rev. 
C. N. Caldwell lived on a house-boat outside the 
city’s huge brick walls, before he was allowed to 
rent or buy a house in the city for his home and 
chapel. Mr. Caldwell had the dream of a self- 
supporting Presbyterian church in Taichow, in these 
early days, and freely expressed this hope to his mis- 
sion colleagues. In fact, every missionary coming 
after Mr. Caldwell and assigned to the work he laid 
down has had the same hope and ambition. And each 
one has contributed his bit in building up a body of 
believers in Taichow sufficiently strong in numbers 
and in faith to bring about the memorable service on 
November 1, 1936, at 11:00 A. M. No one person 
is responsible, but we would fail in our appreciation 
of the earnest labors of our fellow missionaries if we 
did not here and now pay tribute to the faith and 
hope and love of those who came before and con- 
tributed no little to this happy occasion. We speak 
of Revs. C. N. Caldwell, T. L. Harnsberger, C. F. 
Hancock, Charles Ghiselin, H. K. Taylor, and L. H. 
Lancaster, 
At the morning service in Taichow on November 
1, Mr. Sang Choh’ Ing was ordained and installed 
pastor of the North Gate Church, during an impres- 
Wwe ceremony. For five days “Hwai Dung” Presby- 


tery had been meeting in Taichow. During these 


*Rey, . ° * os * « 
R. P. Richardson is an evangelistic missionary located at 


Taichow, Ku., China. 


days the Presbytery examined Mr. Sang as to his 
qualifications to become a pastor, examining as well 
the Taichow church’s call and the prospects and 
ability of the church to carry out its part of the 
agreement. Finding everything in order, the 
presbytery completed the pastoral relations between 
Mr. Sang and the North Gate-Church at the regular 
morning service on Sunday. 

In the afternoon, Pastor Sang conducted his first 
communion service, and the missionary pastor was 
invited to assist him. As missionary pastors we con- 
duct numberless communion services during the 
year, but this was my first experience in “signing off” 
as the officiating pastor in any of our Chinese 
churches. To take a minor part in this service and 
watch my Chinese colleague take the leading part 
as pastor gave me a thrill I had never experienced 
before, during my thirteen years of service in 
China. 

You may be interested to hear how we encouraged 
the North Gate Church to assume its responsibility 
for self-support. Last July all the church members 
were invited to a Chinese breakfast at the church. 
After the breakfast, a plan for complete self-support 
was proposed. In brief the plan was: 


1. To become fully self-supporting by January 1, 
1937, and thus commemorate the 25th year of 
the Chinese Republic. 

2. To rent the present ¢hurch building from the 
mission. 

3. To call a Chinese pastor and have him installed. 
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. To elect additional elders and deacons. 
. The missionaries’ small contribution to cease 
December 31, 1936. ; 

. The status of the missionaries in the church to 

be that of regular church members only. 

. The missionary pastor to render every assistance 

in bringing about complete self-support. 

In discussing how to act on this program the 
church members came to an interesting decision. 
They agreed to have a week of prayer and at the end 
of that time to vote. For seven days, from 6:00 to 
7:00 A. M. the people came together in a good crowd 
to pray about this important matter and to seek 
God’s will for them. At the end of that time there 
was a unanimous decision to go ahead in faith and 
try to effect full self-support. From that time on the 
people have been keen to work out each detail and 
every step to bring about the memorable service 
of November 1. Mr. Sang was invited to be pastor, 
additional officers were duly elected, the presbytery 
was invited to meet with us in Taichow to examine 
Mr. Sang and to ordain and install him as pastor. 

This is a venture of faith in our Chinese brothers 
and sisters, of faith in ourselves to stand aside and see 
a good work go on without us, and of faith in the 
Holy Spirit to complete a good work, well begun. 
Pray for us all, Chinese Christians and American 
missionaries, that our faith may be sustained and the 
work of our hands may be established. 

The picture accompanying this article helps to tell 
our story. The Chinese inscription beside the pic- 
ture says in substance, that the picture commemo- 
rates the ordination and installation of Mr. Sang as 
pastor of the Taichow self-supporting church. One 
of the elders is not present in the picture. Mr. Chang 
Tong Ken, elected elder this fall, was out of the city 
and hence is not included in this group. Your atten- 
tion is called particularly to Elder Chin, the old man 
and Pastor Sang, the young pastor. Elder Chin is 
over eighty years of age and is the patron saint of 
the Taichow church. His conversion and entrance 
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into the church is the fruit of Mr. C. N. Caldwell’s 
ministry. Mr. Caldwell is also the patron saint of the 
Taichow Station and was our Church’s pioneer mis. 
sionary to this large and needy field. Elder Chin 
was baptized by Dr. Sydenstricker, Pearl Buck's 
father, who started our Taichow church on the road 
to self-support, when he baptized Elder Chin into 
the fellowship of those who love the Lord. 

Mr. Sang, the young pastor, is the fruit of the 
ministry in Taichow of Rev. H. Kerr Taylor, DD. 
Dr. Taylor left us fo become the pastor of the Sec. 
ond Presbyterian Church in Charleston, S.C, and 
more recently, Educational Secretary of our Foreign 
Mission Committee. In Taichow we often recall his 
years of service in China and again and again answer 
the inquiries of many Chinese friends who still re- 
member his ministry and long for his return. Dr. 
Taylor taught Mr. Sang when the latter was a stu- 
dent in High School at Tsing-kiang-pu, many years 
ago. After completing his seminary course he joined 
us in the evangelistic work in the Taichow field at 
the invitation of Dr. Taylor. This was one of the 
last good things Dr. Taylor did for us before sailing 
for the U.S.A. in 1931. 

During one of the recent investigations of mis- 
sions in China, the point was made that one of the 
objects of the missionary was “to make himself un- 
necessary.” Whether this be true or wise in all phases 
of missionary work is open to question and debate. 
There is no question about its validity in regard to 
evangelistic work, where the aim is to get the people 
to assume responsibility for their church life and all 
of its work. We are really happy about working 
ourselves out of a job as far as the North Gate 
Church is concerned. At least in one place we have 
succeeded in making the missionary “unnecessary.” 
God grant that we may have the faith and the grace 
to continue through the years as “unnecessary,” 
standing aside and watching our Chinese colleague, 
pastor, and friend, lead the people into a promised 
land as the missionary could never do. 





Death of Dr. Ostrom 


News has been received of the sudden death of Rev. H. Conrad Ostrom, D.D., on January 20, 


1937, in Kobe, Japan. Dr. Ostrom was a member of the faculty of the Central Theological Semi- 


nary at Kobe. He had been a missionary to Japan since 1911. We extend to the Mission and friends 


our deepest sympathy. 
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Dr. George C. Worth 


By Ecsert W. SMITH 


Y friendship with Dr. Worth began when, as 

a very young minister, I was asked by the 

Dean of the University of North Carolina to 

hold a series of evangelistic services for the students. 

In that meeting my most active student co-workers 

were two young men whose Christian devotion quite 

won my heart and has since made them known and 

loved throughout our whole Church, George Worth 
and Lacy Little. 

Before meeting George, while he was still a stu- 
dent at the famous Bingham School, located then at 
Mebane, North Carolina, I had often heard that his 
Christian influence a the students far surpassed 
that of either pastor or faculty. I was the less sur- 
prised at this from my knowledge of the ideal 
Christian home in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
from which he came, and where on October 29, 
1867, he was born, his parents being David G. and 
Julia A. Worth, the former a most honored and 
influential ruling elder of the First Church. 

George’s account of how he came to be a foreign 
missionary is most interesting. “At seventeen years 
of age,” he says, “I sat with several hundred other 
young men as a delegate to a Y.M.C.A. convention. 
Nothing at that time could have been more remote 
from my mind than the idea of becoming a foreign 
missionary. I was going to be a doctor at home. 
But suddenly a speaker fired a shot at random 
amongst us. ‘Is there any reason why you should 
not be a medical missionary? Sitting where you are, 
with God alone to witness, I challenge you to ask 
yourself that solemn question.’ I had never seen him 
before nor have I seen him since. I asked myself the 
question, grasped the arms of my chair, and for per- 
haps two minutes forgot the whole world and that 
hall full of other young men while I tried to conjure 
up a reason why I should not be a medical mis- 
sionary, but not a ghost of a reason could I find, and 
so there followed immediately the resolution to ‘heal 
the sick and preach the gospel.’ ” 

After receiving his medical training at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, in July, 1895, he was married 
to Miss Emma Chadbourn. A supremely happy union 
it was, both having been reared in similar Christian 
homes, trained in the same Sunday school and 
church, and each feeling, without the other’s know!- 
edge, the same call to the foreign mission service. 
No wonder that from this mission pair there 
‘prang a remarkable group of children, all capable 
and devoted missionaries, William in Africa, Charles 
and Ruth in China. 


On August 13, a few weeks after their marriage, 


the young couple, having received appointment by 
our Committee, sailed for China, the first self- 
supporting missionaries, I believe, of our Church. 

ter two years of service at Wusih, they were 
transferred to Kiangyin, which became their perma- 
nent home. Being the pioneer medical missionary 
there, Dr. Worth was faced with difficulties and 
persecutions, one diabolically planned attempt being 
made to drive the missionaries out. But they re- 
mained, and the influence of their Christlike charac- 
ters and unselfish service was soon turning prejudice 
and enmity into favor and friendship in ever- 
widening circles. Both were Christians of the 
radiant type. 

When the hospital was built, the first in that 
region, it became a fountain of blessing that carried 
far and wide throughout the district the name and 
fame of the missionary doctor. Here Dr. and Mrs. 
Worth labored together with ever-growing fruitful- 
ness for thirty years. In 1918 it was my privilege to 
be a guest in their home and to see with my own 
eyes the noble work they were doing and the bound- 
less esteem and affection in which they were held 
by Chinese and fellow-missionaries. In the hospital, 
Christ’s love was made vividly real through both 
word and deed. The sick were treated, converts 
were made, Chinese Christian doctors and nurses 
were trained. In all the hospital work Wilmington 
Presbyterial has been Dr. Worth’s generous and 
devoted helper. 

In 1926, Mrs. Worth was one of those whom the 
Saviour called to “be with me where I am; that they 
may behold my glory.” She was laid in the little 
Christian graveyard at Kiangyin, where she wished 
to lie, as she said, “Where in that great day I can 
arise again surrounded by those in whose new birth 
I had a share.” 

In 1932 I spent several days with George and 
Ruth in the Worth home in Kiangyin. I found my 
old friend carrying on his great work with an un- 
flagging zeal, an undimmed radiancy and joy in 
Christ, and an ever-brightening vision of that coming 
reunion when we shall see again the faces kept in 
memory and find them 


“Lovelier in Heaven’s sweet climate yet the same.” 


On November 23, 1936, this vision became for him a 
blessed reality. An acute cardiospasm, requiring an 
operation, was followed by heart failure, and with 
Charles and Ruth at his side quietly he passed to be 
with Christ and the dear ones gone before. “And all 
the trumpets sounded for him on the other side.” 
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“Acts of the Apostles” Continued 


By Mrs. J. 


ON’T you know that the apostles (mission- 
aries) of the first century are surprised that 
we (their professed followers) do not know 

more of the wonderful “Acts of the Apostles” of 
today?—The sequel to Luke’s book of Acts. 

How else can we get a world vision or be in- 
spired to deny ourselves, so as to get the knowledge 
of Christ to the unreached millions! —I'wo impres- 
sive facts are disclosed in the last Minutes of our 
General Assembly: 

1st—One thousand and forty home churches re- 

ported not one addition by profession of 
faith. 

2nd-That the gifts from the home churches were 

much too small to support the marvelously 
blessed work in our foreign field—so that the 
General Assembly had to approve of greatly 
increasing the burden of debt resting on our 
Foreign Mission Committee, in order to care 
for the “physical breakdowns on the field 
and the adjustments made necessary.” 

Gifts the past year were $624,833 for this great 
work. Receipts had been over one million dollars 
for years before, but since 1931 the Church seems 
to have been losing her world vision, with a conse- 
quent loss of efficiency and receipts decreasing. As- 
sembly Minutes also continue reporting “more 
worldliness, less spirituality.” 

We remember the declaration of our fathers 
seventy-five years ago, in the midst of the greatest 
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“depression” and, therefore, we must send help to 
our over-worked apostles of today, if our home 
churches are to receive the promised spiritual bless- 
ing. 

A very practical suggestion has been made to our 
women. It is to appoint three secretaries of Forei 
Missions in each auxiliary, presbyterial and synodi- 
cal, so that delegates can carry home more inform 
tion from our far-off work: 

One secretary: Evangelism, giving information 

of out-stations and native work, 
Educational, including also publi- 
cation and translation work. 
Medical, giving the mircales of 
grace and healing performed by 
missionary doctors. 
Even the most self-centered, uninterested woman 
must admit this is only fair to the great field that 
God is so richly blessing. All statistics show, also, 
that it is the missionary church at home that grows 
more, both spiritually and materially. 

More than all else, however, we women need to 
know and feel that “obedience to His command (to 
go or send) is the indispensable condition of His 
promised presence.” 

We pray that our women may approve of this 
suggestion before it is too late for Christ to enter the 
open doors in our foreign field, and before the “luke- 


warm” churches in our home field end in spiritual 
death. 


One secretary: 


One secretary: 





Dr. and Mts. Chas. 


N event of much interest to many in the com- 
munity was the reception given by the execu- 
tive committee of the Kagawa Fellowship at 

the Honjo settlement, where Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa 
has undertaken a number of projects in his work of 
rural evangelization. 

The affair was planned as a joint welcome to Dr. 
Kagawa, who returned from his world trip, Mrs. 
Kagawa, and Dr. and Mrs. Charles Alexander Logan, 


*From Japan Advertiser, published in Tokyo by Americans. 
October 25, 1936. 


A. Logan in Tokyo 


Nore: Dr. and Mrs. Logan have, with the approval of the Japan Mission and the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions, been loaned temporarily for definite evangelistic work in 1,000 villages in Japan in connection with the move- 
ment here noted. No restrictions of any kind, officially or otherwise, are to be placed on Dr. Logan’s evangelistic methods; 
and it is believed that his strong evangelical contribution to this campaign will have great influence and be of great value. 
—Editor. 


who have come to Tokyo at Dr. Kagawa’s request 
to help him in his settlement work. 


Dr. Logan, who has been in Japan for a large 
number of years, was the first person who influenced 
Dr. Kagawa toward Christianity, and the two men 
have enjoyed firm friendship ever since. Dr. Logan 
is the author of two books, one a devotional com- 
ment on the Book Moses and the other on the Book 
of Genesis, entitled Soseiki Jikai. The preface to the 
latter work was written by Dr. Kagawa, of which 
part reads as follows: 
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“| was just fifteen when I heard Dr. Logan’s lectures and 
for the first time in my life I really began to awake to a 
sense of being alive. I was in my third year of middle 
school. Dr. Logan, who had just arrived from America, 
began a series of lectures on the life of Christ for us students. 
it was the first time I had ever heard English spoken by a 
foreigner and also the first time I had heard anything like 


Christian teaching. 


“Every time the class met, Dr. Logan gave us two or 
three pages of an outline of his lectures mimeographed in 
green ink on one of the old-fashioned duplicators used in 
those days, and his careful preparation for his class drew 
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my heart to him. He had a beautiful education and his voice 
was as pleasing to the ear as the chiming of silver bells... . 
I was very lonely just at that time and as I was searching 
for someone who would treat me kindly, I was greatly 
drawn to this man, who was so gentle and kindly. 

“If I had never heard any of the theory of Christianity, I 
should have been able to grasp the meaning of Christianity 
through knowing Dr. Logan. . . . the two homes which have 
taught me what love means are the homes of Dr. Logan and 
Dr. Harry Myers, of Kobe. It is not the Bible alone that 
has taught me what Christianity means; the love in these 
two homes has bound my heart to Christ.” 

(Continued on page 190) 





Happy Birthday to You! 


i—Mrs. Wm. P. Parker, Korea. 

May 2—Mrs. J. W. Bradley, China. 

May 2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa. 

May 2—Mrs. J. W. Chapman, Africa. 

May 3—Mrs. E. T. Boyer, Korea. 

May 4—Miss Florence D. Patton, Japan. 

May 4—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa. 

May s5—Miss Willie B. Greene, Korea. 

May s—Miss Pattye F. Southerland, Mexico. 

May 6—Mrs. R. P. Richardson, China. 

May 1o—Mrs. H. M. Washburn, Africa. 

May 12—Mrs. Bruce R. Cumming, Korea. 

May 14—Miss Virginia A. Brand, Africa. 

May 16—Rev. Geo. H. Hurst, Brazil. 

May 17—Miss Mary L. Dodson, Korea. 

May 18—Rev. R. J. McMullen, China. 

May 18—Rev. J. Wallace Moore, Japan. 

May 18—Mrs, A. A. Rochester, Africa. 

May 2o—Rev. Lardner ‘W. Moore, Japan. 

May 20—Rev. Harry W. Myers, Japan. 

May 21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, China. 

May 23—Rev. J. H. Longenecker, Africa. 

May 23—Mrs. R. E. McAlpine, Japan. (Retired in 
U.S. Address, Carolina Circle, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.) 

May 27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea. 

May 28—Rev. E. T, Boyer, Korea. 

May 29>—Mrs, H. W. White, China. 

May 30—Mrs. L. B. Tate, Korea. (Retired in U. S. 
Address, Frostproof, Fla.) 

May 31—Mrs. Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., Africa. 

May 31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China. 


Enrtor’s Nore:—A birthday card to any of the above 
may be mailed—bearing a three-cent stamp to China, Japan, 
a and Africa; two-cent stamp to Mexico and Brazil— 
ns € address which appears in every other issue of this 
fs syed Star before the missionary’s name indicates “on 
a "g - The home address will be supplied by the Edu- 

onal Department, Box 330, Nashville, ‘Tenn., on request. 


May 














“THE VIRGINIA CLUB” 


“The Virginia Club” of the Africa Mission met at Lubon- 
dai, October, 1936. Reading from right to left as you face 
the picture: Miss Virginia Allen, affectionately known as 
“Big Ginny”; Virginia Stegall, called “Little Ginny,” who 
has the distinction of being African born; and, “believe it 
or not” the next three young ladies form the faculty of The 
Central School for Missionary Children—Miss Virginia 
Gray, Miss Virginia Brand and Miss Virginia Holladay. 
Baby Virginia King is the mascot. If all the Virginias in the 
world are as fine as these, all we can say is: “May their tribe 
increase!” 











“Acts of the Apostles” Continued 


By Mrs. J. RICHARDSON 


ON’T you know that the apostles (mission- 
aries) of the first century are surprised that 
we (their professed followers) do not know 

more of the wonderful “Acts of the Apostles” of 
today?—The sequel to Luke’s book of Acts. 

How else can we get a world vision or be in- 
spired to deny ourselves, so as to get the knowledge 
of Christ to the unreached millions! —Two impres- 
sive facts are disclosed in the last Minutes of our 
General Assembly: 

1st—One thousand and forty home churches re- 

ported not one addition by profession of 
faith. 

2nd-That the gifts from the home churches were 

much too small to support the marvelously 
blessed work in our foreign field—so that the 
General Assembly had to approve of greatly 
increasing the burden of debt resting on our 
Foreign Mission Committee, in order to care 
for the “physical breakdowns on the field 
and the adjustments made necessary.” 

Gifts the past year were $624,833 for this great 
work. Receipts had been over one million dollars 
for years before, but since 1931 the Church seems 
to have been losing her world vision, with a conse- 
quent loss of efficiency and receipts decreasing. As- 
sembly Minutes also continue reporting “more 
worldliness, less spirituality.” 

We remember the declaration of our fathers 
seventy-five years ago, in the midst of the greatest 


“depression” and, therefore, we must send help to 
our over-worked apostles of today, if our home 
churches are to receive the promised spiritual bless. 
ing. 

A very practical suggestion has been made to our 
women. It is to appoint three secretaries of Foreign 
Missions in each auxiliary, presbyterial and synodi- 
cal, so that delegates can carry home more informa- 
tion from our far-off work: 

One secretary: Evangelism, giving information 

of out-stations and native work. 
Educational, including also publi- 
cation and translation work. 
Medical, giving the mircales of 
grace and healing performed by 
missionary doctors. 
Even the most self-centered, uninterested woman 
must admit this is only fair to the great field that 
God is so richly blessing. All statistics show, also, 
that it is the missionary church at home that grows 
more, both spiritually and materially. 

More than all else, however, we women need to 
know and feel that “obedience to His command (to 
go or send) is the indispensable condition of His 
promised presence.” 

We pray that our women may approve of this 
suggestion before it is too late for Christ to enter the 
open doors in our foreign field, and before the “luke- 
warm” churches in our home field end in spiritual 


death. 


One secretary: 


One secretary: 





Dr. and Mrs. Chas. 


A. Logan in Tokyo 


Nore: Dr. and Mrs. Logan have, with the approval of the Japan Mission and the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions, been loaned temporarily for definite evangelistic work in 1,000 villages in Japan in connection with the move- 
ment here noted. No restrictions of any kind, officially or otherwise, are to be placed on Dr. Logan’s evangelistic methods, 
and it is believed that his strong evangelical contribution to this campaign will have great influence and be of great value. 


N event of much interest to many in the com- 
munity was the reception given by the execu- 
tive committee of the Kagawa Fellowship at 

the Honjo settlement, where Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa 
has undertaken a number of projects in his work of 
rural evangelization. 

The affair was planned as a joint welcome to Dr. 
Kagawa, who returned from his world trip, Mrs. 
Kagawa, and Dr. and Mrs. Charles Alexander Logan, 


*From Japan Advertiser, published in Tokyo by Americans. 
October 25, 1936. 


—Editor. 


who have come to Tokyo at Dr. Kagawa’s request 
to help him in his settlement work. 


Dr. Logan, who has been in Japan for a large 
number of years, was the first person who influenced 
Dr. Kagawa toward Christianity, and the two men 
have enjoyed firm friendship ever since. Dr. Logan 
is the author of two books, one a devotional com- 
ment on the Book Moses and the other on the Book 
of Genesis, entitled Soseiki Jikai. The preface to the 
latter work was written by Dr. Kagawa, of which 
part reads as follows: 
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Foreign 
Misssons 
«| was just fifteen when I heard Dr. Logan’s lectures and 
for the first time in my life I really began to awake to a 
sense of being alive. I was in my third year of middle 
school. Dr. Logan, who had just arrived from America, 
began a series of lectures on the life of Christ for us students. 
it was the first time I had ever heard English spoken by a 
foreigner and also the first time I had heard anything like 


Christian teaching. 


“Every time the class met, Dr. Logan gave us two or 
three pages of an outline of his lectures mimeographed in 
een ink on one of the old-fashioned duplicators used in 
those days, and his careful preparation for his class drew 
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my heart to him. He had a beautiful education and his voice 
was as pleasing to the ear as the chiming of silver bells. ... 
I was very lonely just at that time and as I was searching 
for someone who would treat me kindly, I was greatly 
drawn to this man, who was so gentle and kindly. 

“If I had never heard any of the theory of Christianity, I 
should have been able to grasp the meaning of Christianity 
through knowing Dr. Logan. . . . the two homes which have 
taught me what love means are the homes of Dr. Logan and 
Dr. Harry Myers, of Kobe. It is not the Bible alone that 
has taught me what Christianity means; the love in these 
two homes has bound my heart to Christ.” 

(Continued on page 190) 





Happy Birthday to You! 


May 1—Mrs. Wm. P. Parker, Korea. 

May 2—Mrs. J. W. Bradley, China. 

May 2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa. 

May 2—Mrs. J. W. Chapman, Africa. 

May 3—Mrs. E. T. Boyer, Korea. 

May 4—Miss Florence D. Patton, Japan. 

May 4—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa. 

May 5s—Miss Willie B. Greene, Korea. 

May s—Miss Pattye F. Southerland, Mexico. 

May 6—Mrs. R. P. Richardson, China. 

May 1o—Mrs. H. M. Washburn, Africa. 

May 12—Mrs. Bruce R. Cumming, Korea. 

May 14—Miss Virginia A. Brand, Africa. 

May 16—Rev. Geo. H. Hurst, Brazil. 

May 17—Miss Mary L. Dodson, Korea. 

May 18—Rev. R. J. McMullen, China. 

May 18—Rev. J. Wallace Moore, Japan. 

May 18—Mrs. A. A. Rochester, Africa. 

May 20—Rev. Lardner ‘W. Moore, Japan. 

May 20—Rev. Harry W. Myers, Japan. 

May 21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, China. 

May 23—Rev. J. H. Longenecker, Africa. 

May 23—Mrs. R. E. McAlpine, Japan. (Retired in 
U.S. Address, Carolina Circle, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.) 

May 27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea. 

May 28—Rev. E. T. Boyer, Korea. 

May 29—Mrs. H. W. White, China. 

May 30—Mrs. L. B. Tate, Korea. (Retired in U. S. 
Address, Frostproof, Fla.) 

May 31—Mrs. Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., Africa. 

May 31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China. 
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Ke, be mailed—bearing a three-cent stamp to China, Japan, 
a and Africa; two-cent stamp to Mexico and Brazil— 
nt € address which appears in every other issue of this 
Pm sere Star before the missionary’s name indicates “on 
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“THE VIRGINIA CLUB” 


“The Virginia Club” of the Africa Mission met at Lubon- 
dai, October, 1936. Reading from right to left as you face 
the picture: Miss Virginia Allen, affectionately known as 
“Big Ginny”; Virginia Stegall, called “Little Ginny,” who 
has the distinction of being African born; and, “believe it 
or not” the next three young ladies form the faculty of The 
Central School for Missionary Children—Miss Virginia 
Gray, Miss Virginia Brand and Miss Virginia Holladay. 
Baby Virginia King is the mascot. If all the Virginias in the 
world are as fine as these, all we can say is: “May their tribe 
increase!” 
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The Evangelistic Challenge of Change in 


Home Missions 
By WitiiaM R. Kinc* 


Editor’s Note: This address is one of a series of three delivered at the Home Missions Conference at Montreat, August 3; 
1936. Dr. McAllister, Editor-in-Chief of the Union Seminary Review, having heard these addresses, immediately requested the 
privilege of publishing them in that magazine. Their appearance in the Survey has been delayed in order that the Revieu 
might have first use of them. They are presented now in successive issues of the Survey so that a wider circle of reader 


may enjoy them. 


NE hesitates to announce such a theme in these 
days when so much is being said about 
“change” and “challenge.” They are both 

very much over-worked words. As a matter of fact, 
change and challenge are not new phenomena. They 
are common to every age. Every generation, par- 
ticularly in America, has lived in a time of change 
and has had to face the challenge of its “day and 
generation.” The only changeless thing is change. 
The only real challenge is the challenge of change. 

Most changes in the progress of civilization and in 
the history of institutions come gradually and im- 
perceptibly. Like the changing seasons and the re- 
volving planets, they come silently and without dem- 
onstration. We are out of one period into another 
before we know it. Day fades into night, summer 
into winter, so gradually that we have to use the 
clock and the calender to mark their passing. There 
is no surprise in the rising of the sun on another 
morning and no particular challenge in the coming 
of a new day. 

So it is with the changes in the lives of nations and 
institutions—they are, as a rule, so quiet and gradual 
that they attract but little attention. It is like cross- 
ing the Pacific on a modern ocean liner. The faith- 
ful ship plows along through the waters without 
even a jolt in crossing the Equator, until, by and by, 
after seventeen uneventful days, she enters the 
Golden Gate into the new world, and we have passed 
out of the Orient into the Occident, without feeling 
the jar. Such is the ordinary course of history. 

But, unlike these ordinary processes, there are 
notable exceptions. There are now and then unusual 


*Rev. William R. King, D.D., is Executive Secretary of the Home 
Missions Council with headquarters in New York City. 


events which speed up the march of time, which we 
can detect. These stand out as milestones and land- 
marks along the way and indicate the real changes 
which have created unusual situations that challenge 
civilizations and institutions. 


During the past fifty years several of these ut- 
usual things have happened in America. Some of 
them have been good. They have come about 
through healthy processes of growth and develop- 
ment. They have been the natural and necessary te- 
sults of a rapidly developing country. But they have 
created some real problems for the state, and have 
brought along some new responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities for the church. 

I refer to such unusual changes as: the passing of 
the frontier in the early nineties; the influx of thirty 
millions of foreigners from Southern Europe; the 
development of great industries; the growth of great 
cities; the reign of the twin gods of science and the 
machine; the mechanization of agriculture; and, mos 
of all, the World War with its devastating after- 
math. 

These, in the main, are the things that have 
changed America and have produced the situation 
out of which is issuing the challenge that confront 
the church today, and particularly its Home Mis 
sionary enterprise. The amazing thing about thes 
changes has been the rapidity with which they have 
come and their revolutionary effect upon the to 
life of America. No country of the world has eve! 
traveled so fast or so far in so short a time. Many of 
us here today have lived through these changes. _ 

I have no desire to go into any extended analyst 
or description of our present national and world sit- 
uation. You are just as conscious of it as I. No mal 
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who has any historic perspective, or any power of 
analysis, or any sense of comparison, can look upon 
the distorted, disfigured, ugly features of the world 
today without feeling that it is an idiotically de- 
ranged, morally degenerate, and spiritually bankrupt 
world. There is much truth in what someone has 
sid, “The world today is on the back track to the 
jungle.” 

The most optimistic soul cannot contemplate this 
present age with very much complacency. It is a 
most discouraging time. Not since the upheavals of 
the eighteenth century have there been so many dis- 
turbing influences at work in Europe and in Amer- 
ica, undermining civilizations and uprooting gov- 
ernments. Never, since the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, have there been such world-wide upheavals and 
such universal breakdowns of organized society as at 
the present time. Practically every nation is in dis- 
tress. Fundamental changes are under way every- 
where. 

While these changes are more pronounced in other 
countries of the world, no one can fail to see their 
sinister workings in our own dear country. America 
is in the throes of changes which are more far- 
reaching and revolutionary than most of our people 
suspect. 

I have no desire to discuss them. What I want to 
do is to look at the causes of this terrible world chaos 
and see what our duty as a Christian church and as 
Christian people is in a time like this. 

The basic trouble with the world today is not po- 
litical, or social, or economic; it is not found in polit- 
ical systems, or social organizations, or economic 
orders; the basic trouble with the world is spiritual 
and is to be found in the hearts of men and women. 
The world is where it is today not because budgets 
are unbalanced, or industries are bankrupt, or inter- 
national relationships are disturbed, but because the 
nations have forgotten God and have turned to idols. 

The great need of America is religion. Dr. Luc- 
cock, in his recent book Christian Faith and Eco- 
nomic Change, has well said: “Western civilization 
has lost its soul. The God of Christianity has become 
the unknown God. Most of the children of religion 
have left home and have set up housekeeping for 
themselves.” “The one thing,” says Dr. Luccock, 
which religion has to do in any civilization is to 
provide that civilization with a soul.” 

Dean Robbins of the Episcopal Church in New 
York City said recently in an address at one of our 

ome Missions Council meetings, “We can’t build 
4 sociological millennium until we get a spiritual re- 
demption.” 

: ee in his essay on worship says, “All great 
ges have been ages of belief. When there was any 
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extraordinary power of performance, when great 
national movements began, when arts appeared, 
when heroes existed, when poems were made, the 
human soul was in earnest and had fixed its thought 
on spiritual verities. There is an intimate inter- 
dependence of intellect and morals. The heart has 
arguments with which the understanding is not ac- 
quainted. So intimate is this alliance of mind and 
heart that talent uniformly sinks with character.” 

That is what James Truslow Adams had in mind 
when he said in a magazine article some months ago 
that the greatest calamity of modern times is “the 
collapse of character.” 

Doctors are telling us today that diseases come in 
the main from toxic conditions of the human system, 
and that the way to get rid of the disease is to get 
rid of the internal poisons. The trouble with our 
body politic is the unhealthy condition of the people 
who constitute its citizenship. —The modern forms 
of diseases that are breaking out in human society, 
disrupting our present-day civilization, are but the 
outward manifestation of internal poisons. We can 
never hope for a strong, healthy national life without 
morally sound and spiritually minded men and 
women to make up that life. America’s great need 
is an inward cleansing, a moral rebirth, a spiritual 
re-creation. 

John MacMurray in his charming little book, 
Creative Society, says: “Unless the religious im- 
pulse has triumphed in men, there can be no prog- 
ress. The significance of human life lies in man him- 
self, not in the social forms which he creates. When 
Jesus made his decision that the only way to estab- 
lish the Kingdom of Heaven is to start with man as 
man, He immediately turns away from all those 
classes of people whose importance in their own eyes 
and in the eyes of others is derived from the institu- 
tions of their society.” 

When people forsake God and turn to their own 
selfish devices and wicked ways and have no respect 
for the fundamental ethics of Christian living, no 
government can endure. When rulers and a 
leaders have no regard for God or man, or for their 
own “sacred honor,” it is not strange that they 
should regard international treaties and political 
promises as mere scraps of paper. 

The distressing thing about our present national 
and world situation is not the number or complexity 
of our problems, deplorable as they are. The dis- 
tressing thing is the wrong ways in which the world 
is trying to solve them. The things that are so agi- 
tating our country are comparatively inconsequen- 
tial. They are more or less superficial. 

Our hope is not in a “new deal” or in an “old 
deal.” I know nothing about cards, but, as I under- 
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stand it, a deal is merely the shuffling of the cards 
and ‘distributing them to the players so as to get ad- 
vatitage of the opponents. That is where my con- 
cern comes in, in this whole world situation. By 
the mere shuffling and cutting and dealing of the 
same old cards to the same old players, we are hop- 
ing*to win the game of life. We are trusting too 
much to mere economic devices, social schemes and 
political tricks. What we need is a new kind of 
game and new kind of players. 

Our nation just now is engaged in one of the 
most exciting and bitter campaigns it has had within 
the past fifty years. Each party is filling the air 
with its solutions of our national problems. All 
kinds of charges and counter charges are being 
made. Each party is convinced that the salvation 
of America depends upon its success at the polls in 
November. But none of them is within a thousand 
miles of the fundamental problem. Most of the 
campaign speaking is shadow-boxing; most of our 
political warriors are deluded Don Quixotes, fight- 
ing windmills. It makes but little difference what 
political party wins in this election, or what polit- 
ical policy is adopted; unless the hearts of men and 
women are changed, there is no hope for America. 

The disease that has brought on the present world 
trouble is a personal thing. Corruption in govern- 
ment, dishonesty in business, injustice in industry, 
trickery in politics, immorality in society, all have 
their roots in the acts of persons. The disease is 
not mechanical, it is personal; the remedy, there- 
fore, cannot be mechanical, it must be personal. A 
reconstructed world must come through a regen- 
erated humanity. The fundamental mistake we are 
making is the impersonal way we are looking at 
the world. We are considering it in terms of me- 
chanics; thinking of it as a system, as an organiza- 
tion, as an institution. We talk about our plans, and 
policies, and platforms, and methods, rather than 
about personal, spiritual, and mental attitudes. 

We seem to feel that things are out of joint 
today, because something has gone wrong with our 
systems of government and disarranged our organ- 
ization. The common feeling is that this whole dis- 
tressing world situation was caused by Germany 
“throwing a monkey wrench” into the international 
machinery. And consequently we are now resort- 
ing to all kinds of schemes for fixing up the broken 
wheels. 

Mr. Bok offered $100,000 for the best suggestion 
of a plan to secure world peace. He could have 
gotten it for ten cents in a cheap edition of the New 
Testament. It is in the song of the angels on the 
night of the Nativity, “On earth peace, good will 
toward men,” and in the last message of our Lord, 
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“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let ng 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid” 

No organization, League of Nations, World 
Court, Hague Tribunal, can bring peace. These 
are worldly ways of peace. Peace must come first 
in the hearts and minds of individual men and 
women. Good will must drive out hate. The love 
of God in the hearts of people is the only preventa- 
tive of war. Peace given by Christ; not according 
to the methods of the world, but a change of hear 
and mind. Men must repent, must change their 
minds, must stop thinking war and feeling hate, and 
begin to think and feel and talk peace. Peace is a 
personal thing, not a political thing. A new human. 
ity with good will is the only hope of the world 
Christ’s way is the only way. The world is wrong 
because the individuals who live in it are wrong. 

The real trouble with America and the world 
lies below these surface things we are calling our 
problems; they are mere symptoms. For after all 
there is but one real problem because there is but 
one real disease. 

Walter J. Woof, the English newspaper corre- 
spondent, said, in discussing the world situation, 
“The trouble with Europe is the same as the trou- 
ble with the United States. They are both inhab- 
ited by the human race.” 

The human race is our real problem. Man, hin- 
self, is his own greatest difficulty. The need of the 
world today is not primarily reorganization, but 
re-creation; not readjustment, but regeneration. The 
world needs a new humanity. One of our humor- 
ists has said, “We can never have an honest horse 
race until we get an honest human race.” 

All these formulas being offered today for world 
reconstruction are worthless because they ignore 
the basic factor of human nature. They do not take 
into account the fact of sin, or the need of a new 
birth of humanity. That is the fundamental weak- 
ness of Communism. It has no place for religion. 

I heard President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard 
make an address to a cultured and select audience 
in Shanghai, China, in 1912, on World Peace. With 
great learning and worldly wisdom he showed us 
how anything like international war was impossible 
and unthinkable. He mentioned three things that 
would forever prevent war: trade, travel, and edu- 
cation. Within two years, we were in the most ter- 
rible war of all history. And the very cause of that 
war was the thing he said would prevent waf— 
trade. And the very terribleness of that war ws 
caused by the thing he said would prevent it—edu- 
cation. 

Lord Morley said, “The central moral doctrine of 
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Home 
Misssons 
the French Revolution was that human nature is 
ood, and that evil in the world is the result of bad 
education and bad institutions.” Mrs. Besant said, 
“Ryil comes from ignorance of the physical order. 
The root of all is poverty and ignorance. Educate 
the children and give them a fair wage for fair 
work in their maturity and crime will gradually 
diminish and ultimately disappear. Make the cir- 
cumstances good and the results will be good.” This 
is the philosophy that underlies most of our efforts 
to save the world. Falsely assuming that all the evils 
of the world consist in things and in their relation- 
ship, we are setting about to readjust things. When 
all the while our trouble is in persons, and can be 
cured only by changing people and making new 
men created in Christ Jesus. 

Dean Inge is right. “Civilization has made hardly 
any appreciable change in human nature.” Dr. 
Johns, in his splendid little book, Reconstruction 
ad Regeneration, is also right when he says, “We 
have very largely confounded comfort with moral 
improvement, and concluded that we are better be- 
cause we are better off.” Righteousness is not the 
child of civilization; it is the father of it. It is not 
determined by environment; it determines environ- 
ment. That is exactly why our Lord was so con- 
cerned about individual men and women. He was 
not so much concerned about governments, or 
about political systems. He was concerned with ab- 
solutes, not relatives; with fundamentals, not inci- 
dentals. He came to cure diseases, not to experiment 
with symptoms; to impart spiritual dynamic, not to 
prescribe social formulas. To Him the fundamental 
trouble with the world is sin, not mere ignorance 
and maladjustment. To Him the abundant life was 
not to come through science and engineering. Sin 
cannot be regulated; it must be eradicated. 

Our Lord came into a world very much like the 
one we are living in today. Governments were 
crumbling, civilizations were decaying, man-made 
institutions were failing, slavery and poverty and 
Oppression were everywhere. He wrote no political 
economy. He proposed no economic reforms. He 
advocated no government reforms, not even a rev- 
olution against the oppressions of the Roman Em- 
pire. He came preaching repentance—a change of 
mind and heart and life. 

The church is in danger today of losing sight of 
this great fundamental thing in its concern for sec- 
ondary matters. It is so easy to misplace the em- 
phasis; to put the cart before the horse; to put re- 
orms before regeneration, social security before 
the security of souls, the fruits of the Christian life 
before the roots of the Christian life. 

It has always seemed to me to be most significant 
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that both John the Baptist and Christ began their 
ministry by preaching repentance to the church, 
and both of them used the same Greek word, which 
means “change your mind.” It was a call to the 
church to reéxamine its emphases; to rethink its 
message and its mission. 

There were four parties in Palestine, at that time, 
with which the church people were taking sides— 
the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Essenees and the 
Zealots (the fundamentalists, the modernists, the 
ascetics and the revolutionists)—all of them with 
their own particular emphases and panaceas. Christ 
rebuked them all. He said you must change your 
minds, your way of thinking and feeling about God, 
about your fellowmen, and about your neighbor, 
about religion, and about the world. 

It was to a religious leader, a ruler in the syna- 
gogue, that He said, “You people must be born 
again.” Personal regeneration was the first and 
fundamental need. It was so then; it is so today; it 
will always be so. ; 

But, you ask, did not Jesus go about doing good, 
ministering to the physical needs of men? Did He 
not practice and preach a social gospel? Yes. But 
He never misplaced His emphasis. When they 
brought the lame and the blind and the sick to Him, 
He did not give them lectures on crutches and spec- 
tacles and medicine and hospitals. He said, “Thy 
sins be forgiven thee. Rise up and walk.” 

I do not mean to depreciate what is commonly 
called the social gospel. 1 believe in it. I have 
preached it all my ministry. We must preach the 
social gospel. We cannot be indifferent to the great 
social, industrial, economic, and human problems 
that are so pressing in modern life. The church 
must have a voice about war, racial discrimination, 
poverty, insecurity, and exploitation of all sorts; 
but the church must never forget that it is more 
than a social institution. Its first business is religion. 
The thing I am trying to say is that the first and 
basic emphasis in the preaching for this day should 
be evangelistic, aimed directly at the intellect, con- 
science, and will of men and women, both as in- 
dividuals and as members of society. 

Dr. Luccock has a chapter in his new book to 
which I have referred which he has entitled, “A 
Vertical Gospel in a Horizontal World.” In it he 
says, “For at least sixty years most religious thought 
has been more horizontal than vertical. It has 
pivoted about men. The whole religious structure 
had a good many resemblances to a tower of Babel. 
It was erected by man—a human achievement 
rather than a divine gift. Take the very phrases 
which became stock cliches in religious discussion, 
one of which, for example, was ‘building the King- 
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dom of God.’ How sharp the contrast that phrase 
has to the words of Jesus, ‘Fear not, little flock, for 
it is your father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.’ To Jesus, the Kingdom was a bestowal, 
a gift of God. To us it has been largely conceived 
as a human achievement.” 

This, my brethren, is the heart of the thing. The 
Kingdom is not to be built by human hands from 
the ground up. The Kingdom, like the mustard seed 
and the leaven, is to be implanted by divine hands 
in human hearts. 

Just now we are having our attention called to 
“consumers’ coéperatives,” by that great saint from 
Japan, Kagawa. For months he has been going from 
city to city across America, preaching the gospel of 
coéperatives. I would not be understood, for a 
moment, to be criticising that movement. No doubt 
it has its good features, especially for such coun- 
tries as Japan, and the smaller and more homogen- 
eous nations of Europe. But I wonder if there is 
not the possibility of putting the emphasis in the 
wrong place. Does the “Kingdom of God Move- 
ment,” of which Kagawa is such an outstanding 
representative, depend upon consumers and pro- 
ducers codperatives? They may be good things in 
themselves. They may express the spirit of the 
Kingdom in human exchange of commodities. But 
is it not possible for the Kingdom spirit to be ex- 
pressed in other methods of trade and barter, and 
may it not be that codperatives can be just as sel- 
fish and unChristlike as other forms of business. I 
am not criticising codperatives. I am using them to 
illustrate the fact that the Kingdom of God can 
never be built up by human devices, by mere forms 
of organizations. 

Social workers have been saying, “Let us get to- 
gether now and build a new world.” There is no 
gospel in that. The need is to get people to realize 
that there is a good God who wills a new world; 
that there is a Christ who has given us the pattern 
and the plan for a new world; and that there is a 
Holy Spirit to give us the power for a new world. 
Kagawa, at Lake Geneva, made this the burden of 
his message—the redemptive love of God in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself. 

We are hearing a good deal about the “abundant 
life,” as if that is the aim and end of existence. Of 
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course we desire and should have a more abundant 
life. There is no reason, in America at least, why 
we should not have a more abundant life. [ hai 
any wise and righteous effort to bring about a more 
abundant life. But are we not making the age-old 
mistake of thinking that life consists in the abun. 
dance of things a man possesses? —The Kingdom of 
God is not dependent upon abundance; neither can 
it be defeated by scarcity. 

The Kingdom of God is a spirit; it is a state of 
mind; it is an attitude of life. It is not confined to 
particular forms of governments, or types of human 
organizations. It can and does live in human hearts 
under all flags and in all parties. There were saints 
in Caesar’s household. The problem of the church 
is to save the world without losing its own soul. 

The supreme challenge to the church today is 
Evangelism—the challenge to preach Christ as the 
only name under heaven, given among men, 
whereby we must be saved. 

This, I am glad to say, has been the historic belief 
and practice of Home Missions for the past 300 
years. It has been an evangelistic enterprise from 
the beginning. Its first and chief emphasis has been 
upon personal religion and the winning of people to 
Jesus Christ. For all the years the home-mission 
churches have led the entire church in the numbers 
added on profession of faith in Christ. The little 
home-mission churches have been the recruiting 
stations for the city church. They have furnished 
very largely our preachers and our missionaries. 

Now we have come to another great change in 
American life, and I am glad to believe that the 
church is seeing its opportunity and is beginning 
to feel the need for an evangelistic emphasis that has 
faded out of the church’s program in recent years. 

There are a number of evidences of a reviving in- 
terest in the evangelistic mission of the church. It 
is seen in such movements as the Religion and Wel- 
fare Recovery groups, the youth movements, and 
the preaching missions that are being conducted by 
several of our denominations. All of these are put- 
ting the emphasis upon personal religion; the indi- 
vidual’s relation to God and the need of religion in 
our personal and national life. 

One of the best evidences of the revival of in- 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Presbyterian Church, Great Falls, South Carolina, organized 1912, with 29 members. Present member- 
ship 175. Located in a thriving industrial center. Present building cost $50,000. Rev. J. M. Forbis has 
been pastor for eight years. 


The Synod of South Carolina 
Growth and Development During the Past Seventy-five years 


By Gerorce G. Mayes* 


fe story of the synod can best be set forth if 
well-marked periods be recognized. These are 
some six in number, of varying length. 

The first of these is the War Period. In 1860 the 
synod consisted of four presbyteries, ninety-two 
mimsters, one hundred thirty churches, and 11,903 
communicants. A large number of the communi- 
cants were of the colored races; in one of the lower 
presbyteries as many as one half. 

The records of this period are hard to decipher 
and meager. They were handwritten and in “home- 
made” ink that has faded. During this entire period, 
extending from 1860 to 1868, sixteen ministers were 
ordained, nine of whom were sent as chaplains in 
the army. No church was organized and no aggres- 
sive work undertaken. The matters of greatest con- 
cern were the spiritual interest of the colored peo- 
ple and ministering to the soldiers in the army. 

_ He interference with the colored people by 
outsiders” was complained of in many of the re- 
ports. Earnest effort was made to hold these people 


Me the Church and give them the full benefits of 
Its ministrations. 


*Rev, George G Ma }4 . ° 
- Mayes, D.D., is pastor of th 
Church, Winnsboro, South Guida” oe 


There was much religious seriousness at home 
and in the army during the early part of this period, 
but “the rising tide of laxity and skepticism, that 
war ever brings, prevailed at the end.” Such ex- 
pressions as these abound: “The whole country 
seems to be sinking into a state of demoralization.” 
“The state of morals is deplorable; worldliness, 
greed, and indifference to religion are evils greater 
than the economic.” “No one would believe in war 
as a refiner and purifier of society after reading 
those reports.” 

The two outstanding events were, the death, in 
1862, of Dr. J. H. Thornwell, the acknowledged 
leader of the synod, and the union of the Independ- 
ent Church with the synod in 1863. This union 
brought into the Presbytery of Bethel ten churches 
and four ministers. Among these were the churches 
of York and Union. 


During the next period, which extended to 1880, 
society without was undergoing a civic and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. At the beginning, the 
Church was crippled by poverty, by the “scatter- 
ing of its members” and by a scarcity of ministers. 
The condition without was demoralizing, the af- 
fairs of the people were not in their own hands. 
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Presbyterian Church, Beaufort, S. C—a home-mission 
church 






But the Church was true to its mission. Churches 
were organized in all parts of the synod. Earnest 
efforts were continued to minister to the colored 
people, though many of them were alienated. 
Through all the reports a sad lament ran on this 
score. 

The financial support was lacking. The average 
salary in one presbytery in 1866 was $330.00. This 
was increased to $588.00 by the end of the period. 
The support given the missionary efforts was even 
worse. Home-mission pastors were forced in large 
numbers into secular callings for material support. 
Dr. J. B. Adger in a lengthy report said, “Even in 
the prosperous churches there was a woeful defi- 
ciency in the grace of giving. We are behind many 
other churches in this land and in other lands, some 
of them heathen. We are too close, and we often 
pinch our sixpence till it squeals.” 

There was much discussion in the synod as to 
the best methods of doing its mission work. There 
were frequent changes in methods, at one time 
codperating with the Assembly and then withdraw- 
ing. The synod, as such, was given no part in any 
work except that of conducting the affairs of 
Columbia Theological Seminary. As late as 1891 a 
young minister, on asking, “What do you do at 
Synod?” was told, “We meet the brethren and dis- 
cuss the seminary.” 

At this time it was the conviction of the leaders 
in the synod that the Church had no call to under- 
take “Secular Education.” “No other interests of 
society, however important, are committed by the 
Lord to His church except such as are spiritual and 
ecclesiastical.” 

The organization of women’s societies (“Sister- 
hoods for the Cause of Missions,” they were called) 
came in for debate. It was decided in more than 
one presbytery that these would be subversive of 
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order, except in the local church and under ge. 
sional supervision. 

In one presbytery a group of colored people 
asked to be organized into a church to themselves, 
This was denied as being unscriptural. The colored 
people however withdrew in large numbers in ql] 
parts of the synod and organized their own churches, 
At the end of this period there were few to be 
found in the “white churches.” 

During the last seven years of this period, there 
was a decided spirit of progress manifested, The 
South Carolina Presbytery was divided, and the 
Presbytery of Enoree came into existence in 1878, 
with thirteen ministers and thirty churches. Re- 
vivals in Bethel and South Carolina Presbyteries 
were reported. In the former there were added 300 
and in the latter 200 on profession of faith in six 
months. 

The synod itself was engaged in debate concem- 
ing the validity of im thesi deliverances of the As- 
sembly, the functions of the Diaconate, and in the 
raising of an endowment for the seminary. 

In 1880 a new period began—a period of contro- 
versy. This lasted for ten years. South Carolina 
has been called the “Storm Center of the Nation’; 
the synod became such at this time for the Church. 
The overshadowing issue, the subject of debate and 
the retarding cause, was the scientific question con- 
cerning the mode of the creation of man’s body. 
This issue destroyed the peace, marred the unity, 
and crippled greatly the work of the synod. 

This was a period of material prosperity and rapid 
accumulation of wealth in society. The Church 
shared in this to a certain extent. New churches 
were built and others much better equipped. 

Another presbytery, the Presbytery of Pee Dee, 
was set off from Harmony in 1889. ‘The growth in 
number of communicants varied greatly in the dif- 
ferent sections of the synod. In the “Low Country” 
there was little growth. In one of the three pres- 
byteries no church was organized, and few, if any, 
additions on profession of faith were reported. In 
the “Up Country” there were many added on pto- 
fession. Revivals were reported in some localities. 
In South Carolina Presbytery eight new churches 
were organized and the number of communicants 
increased by thirty-three per cent. Ministers how- 
ever were becoming scarce and no little difficulty 
was experienced in manning the churches. 

At this time, while improvement in the grace of 
giving was reported, yet it was said to be “not up 
to the measure of ability.” The question of the tithe 
was under debate in each of the presbyteries. The 
sentiment of the majority was against its adoption. 
“It did not descend from the old to the new dis- 
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Williamsburg Church—“The Mother Church of Presby- 

terianismt” in Eastern South Carolina. First building erected 

1738 two miles from Kingstree, removed to Kingstree, 1890. 
Present building erected 1914. Rev. J. W. Davis pastor. 


pensation. Every one of the ritual or moral posi- 
tive forms of the old that did descend bears some 
mark of the transition. The Sabbath changed from 
the seventh to the first day of the week. Sprinkling 
lost its blood, the Lord’s Supper its typical lamb, 
the tithe its arithmetical quality.” “A tithe would 
not meet the exigencies of the church,” so they 
said, 

The debate around societies within the church 
for raising funds went on, and the position that they 
must be confined to the local church and supervi- 
sion of the session was adhered to. It was an inno- 
vation to be watched. In many of the sessional 
records they were said to be inexpedient and un- 
wise. 

Truly the period from 1880 to 1890 was one of 
debate. Minorities were contending for changes 
that they deemed made for progress. The majority 
stood for the faith (or fears) and practice of the 
fathers. 

In the period between 1890 and 1900 we find the 
moot questions being thrashed out. The entrance 
of the synod into educational work found a place 
for consideration in all the presbyteries. The col- 
lege at Clinton had long been seeking recognition 
and ownership by the Church. Schools for girls 
at Columbia and Greenville were taken over by 
presbyteries. Several of the presbyteries were also 
engaged in high-school enterprises. The synod’s 
position in this matter was subjected to a very 
general reversion. However, it would be a mistake 
to say the sentiment against the Church undertak- 


ing “secular education” has died out; for it still 
exists, 

; The synod at this time took up the question of 
Synodical Missions.” The church was losing 
ground in the “Low Country” and the “Up Coun- 
tty” wanted to help save the territory through the 
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Presbyterian Church, Batesburg, S. C—a home-mission 
enterprise returning dividends 


agency of the synod. To this two objections were 
raised: first, the synod had no territory of its own, 
“every foot of ground being occupied by some 
presbytery”; and second, for the synod to attempt 
anything would be “to create conflict of authority.” 
In 1896 a compromise was worked out along a 
codperative line. The next year’s report showed 
that four of the six presbyteries agreed to codperate. 
One of the neediest and one of the strongest de- 
clined to do so. 

By 1900 this effort was fairly launched. A busi- 
ness manager was chosen and two evangelists were 
put in the field. The manager was to raise funds 
and do such preaching as he could. 

At the beginning of the century, a new era began, 
an era of progress. The synod had grown to six 
presbyteries, with one hundred and thirty-five min- 
isters, two hundred and sixty churches, and nine- 
teen thousand six hundred and eighty-eight com- 
municants, with a spirit of harmony prevailing. At 
the meeting of the synod in 1900, the man who 
had inaugurated the home-mission enterprise and 
had carried it to a successful issue was appointed to 
direct an effort to raise “one million dollars” for the 
educational institutions. Thus education became the 
overshadowing issue and has created for the synod 
its most serious problem. The effort did not meet 
with success. Only a small part of the sum was 
subscribed. 

The home-mission work as conducted by the 
synod engaged the services of seven evangelists and 
the effort to lengthen the cords was pressed with 
vigor but greatly hampered by lack of funds. 

Under the evangelistic campaigns of McLees and 
Wardlaw, great numbers were added to the 
churches on profession of faith and the churches 
themselves greatly revived. 

By 1907 a crisis had arisen. The work lacked co- 
Srdination. The compromise of 1896 was not 
enough. The attempt was made at the synod in 
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1908 to obliterate all distinctions between congre- 
gational, presbyterial and synodical missions and to 
designate the entire work as local home missions, 
under one management. Of course this was opposed 
by some, but a committee was made up of the 
chairman of the several presbyterial committees, to 
be known as the Synod’s Committee, to the end 
that the stronger presbyteries might aid the weaker 
and the unity of the work might be observed. This 
reorganization put new life into the work. 

Two years later saw $10,715 of the $12,000 asked 
for raised and expended. The greatest progress was 
being made in the grace of giving and in Church 
extension at this time. In 1910 another presbytery, 
by the name of Piedmont, was set off from the pres- 
bytery of South Carolina. It consisted of fifteen 
ministers and thirty-six churches, in three counties. 

The report of 1912 stated that there were thirty- 
nine mission points being maintained, eight churches 
organized, and forty-four meetings held. Five new 
pastoral groups had been formed, and there was 
$1,600 increase in the salaries of home-mission 
workers. This year an every-member canvass for 
subscriptions to the benevolent work of the Church, 
to be paid at stated periods through duplex en- 
velopes or some other system approved by the ses- 
sion, “was recommended by the synod and adopted 
in part by the presbyteries and their churches. The 
greatest progress in financial matters was initiated 
by this action.” Also at this time, “certain women” 
asked synod for permission to organize a “Synodical 
Union,” and their request was granted and a com- 
mittee was appointed to advise with them. By the 
vear 1916, this had become the “South Carolina 
Synodical,” with 129 societies, membership 3,309. 

The synod in 1913 ordered a readjustment of its 
presbyterial boundaries. The presbyteries had been 
formed bv being set off from some one presbytery. 
By this method the boundaries had become irreg- 
ular and inconvenient. The order of the synod was 
undertaken; the boundary of every presbytery, save 
one, was changed, and a new presbytery, to which 
was given the name of Congaree, was created. 

This year fifty-four missions were reported, 
twenty-nine of which were preaching points; the 
others were outpost Sabbath schools. Five new 
churches had been organized. The financial report 
was the most liberal in any one year up to this time. 
The report called the attention of synod, however, 
“to the large class of our people among whom our 
Church is doing so little . . . those in the back dis- 
tricts, in our cotton-mill villages, and the tenant 
class everywhere.” “These,” the report said, “must 
be met on their own ground, in schoolhouses, in 
mission chapels and in open air meetings.” 
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The next year was a hard one in financial mat. 
ters. The receipts for benevolences had fallen of 
and the Home Missions deficit was $900.00. Onl 
thirty-six of the mission points had been maintained 
and only one church organized. 

A reorganization of the work became nec 
in 1915, and for the last two decades there has been 
a steady decline in the extension work of the synod. 
It had become overshadowed by the emphasis given 
other work. In 1919 the synod launched another 
“Million Dollar Campaign” for educational institu- 
tions. This was followed by the Progressive Pro. 
gram for Benevolences. For the next few years the 
main effort of the Church was given to the raising 
of subscriptions. The success in this direction at 
first was most gratifying. “The pledges from the 
churches by 1920 were $12,006 in excess of our 
quota,” and in 1921 it was reported that the “Mil- 
lion Dollar Campaign” was successful in every way. 
$1,162,692 was subscribed. “A new spirit of liberal- 
ity was said to have come to the churches.” 

The payment of these subscriptions is another 
story. The subscriptions to benevolences were for 
one year at a time, and the payments kept up fairly 
well, but the quotas have been reduced year by 
year. In 1925 the subscriptions were short of the ac- 
cepted quota by $59,000, and the payments were 81 
per cent of the subscriptions. - 

The report on the “Million Dollar Fund” showed 
that $684,357 had been paid by October 1, 1925. 
The educational institutions went forward with 
their building programs in the faith that a larger 
part would be paid. The consequence has been em- 
barrassing debts. The synod has since lost from its 
borders Columbia Seminary and Chicora College. 

In 1921 a most promising work among the young 
people began to take shape. Summer conferences 
covering every phase of the Church’s activities wert 
begun. The societies within the churches were or- 
ganized into Presbyterial Leagues, and the work has 
become one of the most encouraging features of the 
synod’s life at the present time. 

The story of the synod for the past few years has 
been one of struggle with financial debt. Many of 
its churches had over-reached themselves in build- 
ing before the financial depression struck. Salaries 
have been reduced, no new work undertaken, and 
that in hand maintained with difficulty. Readjust- 
ments are working out some of the problems and 
there is a more hopeful spirit in the late meetings. 
The synod today consists of eight presbyteries, 183 
ministers, 281 churches, and 38,073 communicants. 
In growth it has not kept pace with its sister 
churches in the same territory, but it is a united 
body, with a progressive and hopeful spirit. 
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Trinity Presbyterian Church, Key West, Florida. Mr. de Barritt is standing on the sidewalk at the left. 














Forty-five Years with the Colored People 
in Key West 


By ALFRED DE BarRITT* 


le THE middle of the seventeenth century a 
number of persons left the British Isles, Ber- 

muda, and South Carolina to go to the Bahama 
Islands, a short distance off the coast from Miami, 
Florida. About fifty years ago a wave of great 
prosperity came to Key West, Florida. As a re- 
sult, a great number of colored people came from 
the Bahama Islands and settled in Key West. 

They had in the great majority of cases been 
won to Christ through the efforts of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in England. A place of worship 
was built and an English minister (white) was sent 
from Nassau to take charge of the work. Two 
church buildings fell before the fury of the hurri- 
canes, and the present edifice is the third built by 
these colored Christians. From the start they had a 
self-sustaining church and paid their minister $1500 
ayear with manse. The depression came, and other 
sad experiences in Key West, which made things 
difficult for this band of crusaders. 

From the beginning the Wesleyan Church had 
ilways encouraged the members to become Amer- 
Ican citizens and to unite with some American 
Church which manifested love and affection for the 
colored race. About five years ago they asked ad- 
mittance to and were received by Miami Presbytery. 
They requested that the Rev. Alfred de Barritt, 
the only white minister in Key West who had 
preached for them, should take charge of the con- 
gregation until such time as they fully understood 


— 


* 
Rev. Alfred de Barritt is pastor of the Trinity Presbyterian 


Church, Key West, Florida. 
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their new denomination, the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. Mr. de Barritt asked consent of his 
presbytery to accept the charge, and resigned from 
the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church 
where he had served for five years. 

The plant consists of a large concrete church 
building, a frame school building, and a commo- 
dious manse, all without debt. Adjoining these 
buildings there is an ample playground for the chil- 
dren. Since the transfer was made another play- 
ground, which is in fact a beautiful park, has been 
added, and a large plot of ground has been loaned 
for the use of the boys. 

The church is divided into groups which are 
visited weekly by the deacons of the church. Re- 
ports from this visitation are made at the weekly 
church meeting. There are three departments in 
the church school with their superintendents, the 
minister acting as Director for Education. A young 
people’s club meets every Tuesday afternoon at five 
for religious instruction, with play following. They 
have their own president and officers, the minister 
being present to guide and advise. The two Junior 
societies meet Sunday at 6:45 P. M., and then remain 
for the church service. For one half hour before 
this Sunday evening service, the adult members as- 
semble for prayer in the room set apart for that pur- 
pose. All services are evangelistic, being at the same 
time informative. The choir is an outstanding fea- 
ture in the organization of the church and does very 
faithful work for the Master. The young people 
are made to feel that the church service is for them 
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Class of Cubans taught by the author, Key West, Florida 


as well as for the adults. They respond accordingly 
and take an active part in all the services. 

One young woman has graduated from Stillman 
Institute and is now at Knoxville College, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Another has graduated from the same 
institution and seeks to continue her studies as a 
nurse. Still another was graduated in the school for 
nurses and is hoping to continue her studies. 

This work, during the years of depression, would 
have been quite impossible without the generous 
support it has received from the Home Missionary 
Society and from St. Johns Presbytery. There is 
practically no employment in Key West except 
such as is provided by the W. P. A. As men leave 
that organization they are reduced to want, with 
considerable suffering. The colored ministers of 
other churches have to resort to many expedients 
to live. The upkeep of the buildings is quite a task 
at such a time. 

Years ago the Bolita craze struck Key West with 
all its force. During prohibition saloons ran wide 
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open in the district where the colored man hve, 
The slot machines do great damage to the younger 
people. With such conditions prevalent, the result 
can be easily imagined. Such is the real fight that 
this church has with Satan and his toilers. It js q 
constant uphill effort. The Sabbath is practically 
non-existent, and Christians have the Lord’s Day 
they themselves create and maintain. 

Due to Key West’s location, away from the main- 
land and just ninety miles from Cuba, visits from 
other ministers of our own Church are a very rare 
experience. The building of the bridges to span the 
distance to the mainland is bound to transform this 
city. The lack of any city regulation for the sale 
of drink, with saloons open night and day, is most 
detrimental to the economic and moral uplift of 
the community. The kindness, sympathy, and real 
interest of the majority of the white churches makes 
the pastor’s task a very much more pleasant one. 

The minister of the church visits and speaks to 
the many Cuban children in the three public 
schools. They are also visited in their homes. A 
weekly service in Spanish is held for them. Asa 
result of these services many of the Cubans become 
actively identified with the various white churches 
of the city. The work with and for the Cubans is 
conducted in active codperation with the Methodist 
church and has proven most helpful to all con- 
cerned. This year two vacation schools, through 
two months, rendered great help to a number of 
students who attended. With no financial grant, 
and no outside help, the good folks of the different 
churches made the work possible. 

There are many difficulties in the work, as in all 
places, and the future will call for adjustment, but 
the blessed work for the Cubans and colored people 
is bound to continue, for the great Leader and Sav- 
iour of His people died for all. 





Spice Box 


Name some of the unusual changes that have taken 
place in America during the past fifty years. 
Have these changes been rapid or gradual? 

Dr. King says the basic trouble with the world 
today is not political, social or economic—what 
then is the trouble? 

What did Mr. Bok offer for the best suggestion for 
a plan to secure world peace? What does Dr. 
King say about securing world peace? 

What is “The Evangelistic Challenge of Change in 
Home Missions”? 

What can be said for the growth and development 


of the Synod of South Carolina during the six 
well-marked periods of its existen¢te? 

How many presbyteries are there in the Synod of 
South Carolina? How many ministers, churches, 
and communicants? 

Who is Rev. Alfred de Barritt? What is his work? 
Where did he serve before accepting his present 
pastorate? ' 

Of what does the plant for the Colored People i 
Key West consist? What activities are carne 
on there? What are some of the hardships and 
discouraging features of this work? 
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The Meaning of Money 


By G. A. SruppERT-KENNEDY* 


VERY now and then some text or passage, the 
meaning of which I thought I understood and 
had exhausted, suddenly stands out before me 

bathed in a new light and fraught with an entirely 
fresh significance. And this has been very much so 
lately, because my thoughts have been largely occu- 
pied with a subject which, for various reasons— 
such as income tax, etc.—has occupied many peo- 
ple’s minds to the exclusion of everything else— 
namely, Money. And as I think about money, the 
text which takes to itself an entirely new and tragic 
meaning is the text which one so often hears begun 
but hardly ever finished in quotation; I Timothy 
6:10—“The love of money is the root of all evil: 
which while some coveted after, they have erred 
from the faith, and pierced themselves through with 
many sorrows.” 

The more one ponders over the world and strives, 
with what intellect one possesses, to pierce to the 
heart of its problems with a view to finding a solu- 
tion, the more poignantly and tragically true do 
those words become. Indeed one feels, and feels 
with a kind of shame, that they might have been 
strengthened and still remained true. David said in 
his haste that all men were liars, and if he had waited 
a little, he might have said it at his leisure. Saint 
Paul says that many, following after the love of 
money, have erred from the faith; and one feels that 
he might have said all and not been far wrong; for 
if any man says to me that he has no love of money, 
| immediately begin to wonder whether he is a 
madman, a millionaire, or a tramp, these being the 
only types of people I can imagine saying it with 
anything like sincerity. 

You see money gets mixed up with everything. I 
may say that I do not love money; but I do love 
my son, love him almost more than anything else 
on earth, and I desire for him the best that can be 
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slightly adapted from “Give Us This Day Our 
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got. I desire for his mind the finest development of 
which it is capable. I desire for his body the best 
that fresh air, good feeding, and good housing can 
make of it; and I love to see him—as I have seen 
him within the last year—with his golden hair 
streaming in the wind, his blue eyes shining, and his 
brown legs twinkling, as he runs and shouts upon 
the shore beside a summer sea. I desire all these 
things for him, passionately desire them; and before 
God and my conscience, I cannot feel the desire is 
wrong. But I cannot get any of those things for 
nothing—I have to pay. So the love of money gets 
all mixed up with the love of children, the highest 
with the lowest; the best and worst within us meet 
and seem confused. 

I may say that I do not love money; but I do 
love knowledge, I always have. As long as I can 
remember, I have wanted to poke my nose into 
things and get to the bottom of them, and if I am 
to have knowledge, I must have books and I have 
to pay and pay extravagantly. So the love of money 
meets the love of knowledge and of truth, black 
blends with white and tends to turn it dirty grey. 

I may say that I do not love money; but I do love 
beauty. My hunger for it is at times like a pain— 
and I can satisfy that hunger and feast on the glory 
of God’s world, finding not seldom in it a joy be- 
yond my powers to express. I remember sitting 
down to write that as the sun went down behind 
the hills and turned the sea into a mirror that re- 
flected all the glory wherein the great High Priest 
of Nature decks Himself when He offers up the 
evening sacrifice. But as I drank in the beauty, I 
was conscious of bitterness in it, because even there 
I could not shut my ears to the cry of the City of 
Destruction. There were so many thousands and 
thousands of my fellow creatures who had every 
bit as much right to this as I had, and could not 
have it because they could not pay. Not merely be- 
cause they could not pay the price of an exit from 
their prison of mean streets; but because the mean 
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streets had got into their souls and blinded their eyes “How much?” and he said, “About £30.” Well, | 
so that they could not have seen the beauty even went out and got the thirty pounds, and they were 
had they been there. And there are thousands, thank in my hand as the wand of Cinderella’s fairy god- 
God, who are beginning to experience this bitter- mother. I waved them in the air, and there ap- 
ness because of others’ wants. peared at the door a taxi beautifully sprung; there 
I believe that God holds out the cup of this life’s was a first-class railway carriage, there was a de- 
beauty to us and I believe that we were meant to lightful room with a balcony overlooking the sea, 
drink, but I believe too that the cup of beauty was there was a kind-faced nurse, and a doctor with sub- 
meant to be a loving cup. There is a sort of blas- tle brain and clever hands—and all for thirty 
phemy about drinking it alone, like a solitary com- pounds. Then I knew what money is. It is the 
munion, that turns its beauty into bitterness. I want power to demand human service and to be sure 
to share it with my fellows. And so the problem that you will get it. If you have a half crown in 
of money gets all bound up with the problem of your pocket, you have a bit of a man in your 
love, and cannot be separated from it. Nevertheless, pocket. All money is blood money, and much of it 
though love of money is mixed up with love of life, is blood money in the vilest sense, for the only thing 
and the love of life is right, yet the love of money that entitles a man to use flesh and blood and brain 
is all wrong, because it blinds our eyes to the mean- is the fact of his having given flesh and blood and 
ing of life. It not only hardens our hearts, it softens brain in exchange. 
our heads, when we think of life in terms of money, | The Meaning of Money—we shall only realize 
and not of money in terms of life. that meaning when we give it the place in our lives 
The first thing we have to do is to get behind which the Lord Jesus Christ gave it in His. It was 
money and find out what it means. I think the real just after His compassion had led Him into feed- 
meaning of money was brought home to me more ing the multitude, and they had responded, as they 
fully and clearly by an incident which occurred in almost inevitably would respond, by an attempt to 
my experience not long ago than by all the eco- make Him king, that He delivered the great sermon 
nomic textbooks I ever read. I was called to the on the Bread of Life which turned many away from 
bedside of a girl dying of tuberculosis, and while I following Him. The lesson of this sermon was the 
was there the doctor came. When he went down- spiritual basis of supply. “Seek ye first the kingdom 
stairs, I followed him and asked rather anxiously, of God, and his righteousness; and all these things 
“What chance has she?” He replied, “None what- shall be added unto you.” Bring your resources 
soever, as long as she stays where she is,” for she and lay them at the feet of Christ and they will be 
was lying—to use mild and unexaggerated lan- ample to meet your every need, and money will 
guage—in one of those abominable pigsties which mean for you the consecration of all things in 
do duty for houses for a considerable portion of our heaven and earth to the service of the Everlasting 
population. I then asked the inevitable question, God. 
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: ye IS is a fine month in which to speak a good Did your presbytery give more to the cause than it 
word for your cause and to get Christian Edu- received or did it receive more than it gave? Does 

cation and Ministerial Relief rightly represented _ it stand in the giving or receiving line? 
on the budgets of your church, auxiliary, and young _ Besides this, you-will give your best service in 
people’s societies. Have these facts ready at hand arousing and keeping up interest in the Ministers 
for your talks. Ask your auxiliary treasurer to give Annuity Fund. “Believe it or not”—more than once 
you the amounts contributed to our cause in the it has happened that one enthusiastic woman, always 
last three years, including the Joy Gift. Note in- praying, always serving, always giving, always 
crease or decrease. Then look up your presbytery speaking the good word, has not only aroused her 
undér “Recapitulation by Presbyteries,” in the own church from apathy but started living streams 
“Blue Book.” See what your presbytery (of which of influence in others. 
your church is a part) gave to Christian Education “To give and give and give again, 
and Ministerial Relief in the past year, and what it As He hath given thee; 
received back again from the Committee in aid to La Speed re ee, SO SAE HONE, 
ministerial candidates, beneficiaries of Ministerial Re- oan a eee 
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- 2 The God who made all worlds that are, 
lief, and aid to students from the Student Loan Fund. And all that are to be.” 
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Che Fellowship of Prayer 


All glory, laud and honour, To Thee before Thy passion 

To Thee, Redeemer, King! They sang their hymns of praise; 

To whom the lips of children To Thee now high exalted 

Made sweet hosannas ring. Our melody we raise. 

Thou art the King of Israel, Thou didst accept their praises; 

Thou, David’s royal Son, Accept the prayers we bring, 

Who in the Lord’s Name cometh, Who in all good delightest, 

The King and blessed One. Thou good and gracious King. 
—THEODOLPH OF ORLEANS, gth Century. 


And the disciples went, and did as Jesus commanded them, 

And brought the ass, and the colt, and put on them their clothes, and they set him thereon. 

And a very great multitude spread their garments in the way; others cut down branches from 
the trees, and strawed them in the way. 

And the multitudes that went before, and that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to the son of 
David: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest. 

And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the city was moved, saying, Who is this? And the 
multitude said, This is Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of Galilee.... 

And when the chief priests and scribes saw the wonderful things that he did, and the children 
crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the son of David; they were sore displeased, 

And said unto him, Hearest thou what these say? And Jesus said unto them, Yea; have ye never 
read, Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou bast perfected praise?—Matthew 21:6-11; 15, 16. 





How wonderful are the Hebrew children who enter so suddenly into the Gospel and the prayers 
of Palm Sunday, carrying their branches and startling us with their repeated cries of “Hosanna to 
the Highest, Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the Lord!” 

Who are these mysterious children who move us so profoundly, who seem to share in the eternal 
glory of Christ’s last journey, emblazoned as it were by the sun of its daybreak—joined into its trag- 
edy, which they illuminate with their glad Hosannas, their innocent, trusting love? Who are these 
inspired children who so joyfully announce Him, hailing Him King, Creator of the world, in the 
multitude of mercy; welcoming Him whom they name our Saviour, spreading palm and olive 
branches to prepare His way? What did they know when they acclaimed Him the conqueror of 
death? What love informed them when they announced Him the resurrection of Life? And what 
inspired their innocence when they affirmed Him Redeemer of the world? 

Children of the Hebrews, O exquisite children, what words can reproduce the sound of your 
clear and crowded voices, as they reach us here and now, across two thousand years? What words 
can tell of your joy which touches and moves us, awakes and restores us, as Elias breathed life into 
the dead child? 


—From The Prophet Child by Gwenvoten PLUNKET GREENE. Used by permission of 
LoncMaNns, GREEN & Company, publishers. 


Fill Thou my life, O Lord my God, Praise in the common things of life, 

In every part with praise: Its goings out and in; 

That my whole being may proclaim Praise in each duty and each deed, 
Thy being and Thy ways. However small and mean. 


Not for the lip of praise alone, Fill every part of me with praise; 

Nor e’en the praising heart Let all my being speak 

I ask, but for a life made up Of Thee and of Thy love, O Lord, 
Of praise in every part: Poor though I be and weak. 


So shall no part of day or night 
From sacredness be free; 
But all my life, in every step, 
Be fellowship with Thee. 
—Horatius Bonar 
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Aunt Sally Speaks Her Mind 


ES, I’ve been right busy lately with this quilt- 

ing. Each member of our auxiliary made a 

square, and we're going to give the quilt to 
our pastor, Mr. Wilson, for Christmas. Maybe you 
don’t all do things like that in your city church; but 
here in Green Hills we stick by the old ways. 

That doesn’t mean we don’t like new ideas too. 
Take the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, for instance. I've 
been thinking about it while I’ve been on this quilt- 
ing job; and I’ve concluded that this fund’s a lot like 

uilt. 

* How? Well, in the first place, it takes contribu- 
tions from all of us to finish it. I reckon every man, 
woman, and child in this community must be repre- 
sented right here on my quilting frame—I can rec- 
ognize their dresses and ties and shirts and aprons. 
And, then, it’s ’most all in little pieces. My cousin 
Lou Anne was real ashamed of not having more to 
put in; but look how her flowered print brightens 
up that whole square! And you see all these white 
scraps that make the background? I don’t know who 
all did give those, but we couldn’t get along without 
them, could we? Now isn’t all that just like the An- 
nuity Fund? The way I look at it, the fund’s some- 
thing for everybody to have a part in. 

Then sometimes I think about it this way: In- 
stead of all the squares or pieges standing for folks, I 
let them stand for churches. Here’s our church at 
Green Hills; it’s mighty little, but it’s there, along 
with the rest. I got real provoked at my nephew 
Joe, one day. He’s grown, now, and he’s our church 


treasurer. He got the idea that we couldn’t go into 
the fund because we couldn’t afford it. Well, I 
talked to him good and strong, just like when he 
was little and got into some mischief. 


“Joe,” I said, and I pointed to my quilting, “what 
would this quilt look like, with a hole plumb through 
it? Our church may be little, but we’ve got just as 
much self-respect as any of them, and we love our 
pastor just as much. Why, we’d be shamed before 
the presbytery if Mr. Wilson had to report that we 
weren’t doing our share. We want a whole quilt, 
not one full of holes, for a nice, snug cover for our 
old ministers.” Joe got the idea, and he’s as keen as 
anybody about it now. 


I told you a minute ago that every member of our 
auxiliary contributed to this quilt. You know, I’d 
feel real bad about it if I hadn’t done my part. Of 
course, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson wouldn’t ever know; 
but [’d know, when they thanked us, that I didn’t 
have any right to their thanks. 


Well, if I feel that way about a little thing like a 
quilt, you can just be sure I want to do my share 
in a big thing like the Annuity Fund. I don’t want to 
be like those folks James tells about that tell their 
Christian brothers, “Be ye warmed and filled,” but 
don’t give them the things they need. That kind of 
faith is dead, James says. I want enough faith and 
works to fill up my square of the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund Quilt, that’s going to keep our old ministers 
warm. 





“I Shall Still Advance Until He Bids Me Stop” 


bi HOSE were fateful days in the fourth century. 
The terrible persecutions of Diocletian had 
scattered the Christian faith along all the roads 
of the vast empire. “They were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the 
sword: they wandered about in sheepskins and goat- 
skins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented; (of whom 
the world was not worthy).” And yet, under the 
impact of that victorious faith in One who had suf- 
fered as a common criminal outside the city of Jeru- 
salem, the vast Roman empire was crumbling. It was 
divided now into the eastern empire under Galerius, 
and the western empire under Constantine, after- 
wards called the Great. 
He was a young man, tall, handsome, command- 
ing in presence. Early in life he began to harden 
himself with games, running and wrestling and hunt- 
ing in the fields and forests, so that when he came to 
wage the perpetual battles of his campaigns, the hard- 


ships of camp life, forced marches, and constant ex- 
posure, made little difference to him; while, since he 
always marched himself at the head of his army, his 
soldiers were willing to follow him anywhere. He 
seems to have been touched early in life by the gen- 
tle influences of the Christian faith, for soon after 
conquering Galerius and determining to weld the 
dissolving empire into one great whole again, he is 
said to have had a vision. One day, when out in the 
field with his army, he looked up into the sky and 
saw in the clouds a cross, and emblazoned above it 
in letters of light the words, “By this sign conquer.” 
Constantine at once declared himself to be a Chris- 
tian, was baptized, replaced the pagan emblems on 
his banners with the cross, and went on his conquer- 
ing way as the first Christian emperor. 

Victory followed victory, and, the eastern em- 
pire having submitted to him, Constantine set about 
building a city which should be to the east what 
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Rome was to the west, a symbol and crown of em- 
pire. He chose the ancient city of Byzantium, built, 
it was said, by Megarean colonists in 656 B. C. Tides 
of Persian and Macedonian wars had swept it, 
Greeks, Goths, and Romans had possessed it, but it 
was now a desolate and forsaken town, covering only 
one of the seven hills which it should have crowned. 

But how beautiful for situation! Standing just 
where the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora flow 
together—Europe on one hand, Asia on the other— 
the silver stream of a great river running between 
its hills, Constantine chose it for the site of the city 
which was to become the queen of the east and to 
bear his name. 

Upon a certain day a great procession formed in 
line. At its head marched Constantine, clad in the 
royal purple, splendid in power and majesty. At his 
side his standard bearer carried the imperial banner, 
bearing on it in gold the insignia of the cross. Behind 
him marched his officers and the guard of honor. 
On and on the emperor went, tracing with a staff 
the boundaries of the new city. He marched so far, 
so long, and traced so great a circle, took in so much, 
that his officers grew weary and alarmed. Would 
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he never stop? Could such a city ever be built? At 
last one of them ventured to ask, “Does the Imperial 
Majesty remember that no city of our time ap. 
proaches in circumference the lines we have already 
drawn?” But Constantine, who regarded himself 3s 
a tool of destiny in the Divine Hand, replied, “I shal] 
still advance till He, the Invisible Guide who marches 
before me, bids me stop”;—and on he went, still 
marking out the boundaries of his city. 

And it came to pass that Constantinople was built 
within those lines, took over the seven hills, and 
from them, still today looks out upon the mysterious, 
awakening East, the restless, moving West—a city 
beautiful through the centuries, with its mosques, 
minarets, and pinnacles gleaming white amidst its 
cypresses—the city of Constantine. 


L’envoi 


Shall we not, too, as Christian soldiers and builders 
of that City of God yet to be, advance until Christ 
our Captain bids us stop? Are we, members of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., a Church which took up 
its march in days of war, ruin, and disaster—to lag 

(Continued on page 184) 





I’ve made a second pledge toward the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund. 

I made the first in 1930. The total looked pretty 
big to me, and I felt very generous and self-righteous 
about it; still, I considered, in the form of six semi- 
annual installments, it wouldn’t be difficult to pay, 
after all. 

If I had known then how hard those next three 
years were going to be, I'd never have dared make 
any pledge; so it’s just as well that I don’t have the 
gift of prophecy. I tithe, to be sure; but ten per 
cent of a depression income didn’t go far toward 
meeting all depression calls. Sometimes I actually 
resented those semi-annual reminders from the 
Louisville office; frequently I couldn’t pay promptly, 
nor pay the entire amount due. But I stuck it out, 
and finally paid off the pledge. 





That Additional Pledge 


My first reaction was one of relief: Now my duty 
was done. But somehow I couldn’t forget the fund. 
I kept seeing articles about it in the Church papers, 
and I still had an interest in an enterprise which had 
some of my hard-earned dollars in it. Gradually it 
came to me that my duty wasn’t done, after all. The 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund is always called our 
Church’s “Great Unfinished Task.” Until the fund 
is actually finished, my job isn’t finished either. 

And so I made my second pledge. It’s not so big 
as I'd like; but I’m paying regularly. I’ve learned 
now that it’s a lot easier to give than I once thought: 
I don’t know how it works, but it seems that the 
more I give, the more I have. 

Yes, I’ve enlisted in the fund a second time; and 
this time—to use an old phrase—it’s “for the dura- 
tion of the war!” 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


No report, due to Louisville flood conditions 
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The Community as Educator 


By Hucu HartTsHorNe* 


This is one of a series of articles made available through the International Council of Religious Education as one means 
of making effective the current emphasis on the community under the slogan “Building Together a Christian Community.” 


LTHOUGH American individualism boggles 

over thoughts of “commune” or “commu- 

nism,” it fairly wallows in what it calls the 
“community.” Community chests, pageants, drives, 
ideals, spirit, etc., are evidence of the social nature 
of even our most rabid individualists. Possibly this 
anomaly arises from the fact that most “commu- 
nity” activities are carried on by means of stren- 
uous competition among individuals and groups and 
in order to outshine some other community; and 
perhaps because, in this land of free enterprise, the 
community is an arena rather than an agent. It 
does not do anything. It merely provides the set- 
ting for the races, games, and conflicts that satisfy 
the personal ambitions of the more aggressive in- 
habitants, for whom some form of public “recog- 
nition” is essential for happiness. 

In discussing the community as educator, it is 
necessary to distinguish these two opposing views as 
to what a community is and does. 

This contrast, of course, is relevant not only to 
the type of community we call a town, or city, or 
nation, but also to the lesser groups by means of 
which the life of towns, cities, and nations is con- 
ducted. We do not live in towns. We live in 
churches, schools, police departments, _ stores, 
movies, and factories. We even live in homes. There 
are almost no interstices among the institutions to 
which we belong, so that if there is occasion to 
move from one to another, we feel almost naked. 
To cover us on these embarrassing occasions, we 
have invented the institutions of street cars, auto- 
mobiles, and _ traffic regulations, which fill in the 
gaps. 

a our interest is education, we are apt to 
ink of what happens in just one of these institu- 
er 
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tions, such as the church, and we develop a system 
of influences by means of which we hope that the 
“life” of the child will be improved, now or later. 
That is, what happens outside the institution is sup- 
posed to follow from what we do inside it. But 
other educational institutions take the same attitude 
and have the same purpose. Consequently each in- 
stitution that is deliberately trying to mold charac- 
ter is ipso facto engaged in controlling what hap- 
pens in all the other institutions. Further, it tries 
to exercise this control by persuading the child, who 
moves from one institution to the other, to behave 
in a prescribed, or standardized, or advocated way. 
It seldom occurs to any of the several agencies con- 
cerned in this process to ask what effect all this 
has upon the child who lives not in one such insti- 
tution but in a dozen. When the question does 
creep in, the most usual answer in times not so 
long past has been for each institution to claim 
prior rights and to set itself up as the focus of the 
whole life of the child, and as the dominant group 
to which he should turn for advice or authority. 

Even so, the tale is not fully told. For within 
most of these competing units there are manifold 
lesser units more or less unrelated to each other— 
the class, the department, the club or society or 
forum (or all of them), the “church,” and, on the 
margin, the home. One usually looks in vain for 
evidences of a genuine organic life even in this 
small area. The church also tends to be an arena 
rather than an organism. And the same is true of 
other agencies which seek to manipulate the child’s 
experience. Hence his difficulties are multiplied by 
the fragmentation of his life within the already 
fragmented institutions of the community. 

Of course, we get used to all this. It is hard, at 
first, to see anything wrong with it. It is nature’s 
way. In lower forms of life, the individual, like the 
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ant, is born, ready made, to fill one role. Higher 
up in the scale, the roles multiply. The cat passes 
through stages of growth from kitten to soloist, to 
mother or fighter, or mouser, and the latter adult 
roles easily slip on and off with the changing sit- 
uation. The human has a still larger repertory—in- 
fant, child, youth or maiden, lover (pursued or pur- 
suer), paterfamilias or materfamilias, breadwinner, 
housekeeper, playmate, schoolmate, president, em- 
ployer, and endless others. But with the human, fur- 
ther query always arises: Is the human being only 
a role taker? Does he possess an essential or central 
role? Would this, if he had it, define his true self 
or soul? Does he have a role as citizen of his home 
town or city or nation, as citizen of the world, or 
of the universe, as a child of God? And if so, how 
can this role be defined or its appropriate skills and 
attitudes be acquired? 

It is interesting to note how these fundamental 
human roles are institutionalized, and how those 
who are performing any one role get together in 
groups—service clubs, trade unions, golf clubs, 
schools, churches, courts, hospitals, motor vehicle 
departments. The institutions that make up the 
community represent the sundry roles of the com- 
munity and are defined by the functions they per- 
form. But here the same question just referred to 
arises. Is there any essential role for the community 
as a whole? And what is the relation between this 
essential communal role and the essential role of the 
individual person? 

When a person’s roles slip a cog, get mixed, or, 
on the other hand, become so widely separated that 
he cannot control his movement from one to the 
other, we call him a dissociated self and send him 
to a mental hospital. Similarly, when the various 
roles which, when properly coérdinated, make up 
the life of the community become confused, or are 
so separated from one another that one institution 
does not know what the rest are doing, the result 
is a dissociated community. But unfortunately we 
have no hospitals for sick cities. This disease of dis- 
sociated community roles is reflected, sad to say, in 
the fragmented lives of individuals, but it is the in- 
dividuals who must suffer the consequences. 

Is there any solution? Can individuals acquire 
integrated personalities (souls) unless the institu- 
tions in which they spend their piecemeal lives suc- 
ceed in acquiring a community soul? How can the 
community as educator function otherwise than to 
disintegrate itself and its members unless the insti- 
tutions in which men work and play and worship 
find some way to change the community from an 
arena into an organism? 

Reference has already been made to community 
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spirit. This is religious terminology. Possibly we 
are dealing only with an analogy. Even so, it is q 
vitally important analogy. A man’s spirit is his prin- 
ciple of unity, what holds him together, and dis. 
tinguishes him not only as an individual but also as 
a person. So his various groups and institutions have 
a spirit. It is something each member has when he 
is related in a certain way to other persons. But this 
quality of relationship is just what makes an indi- 
vidual a “person.” Thus the spirit of the man and 
the spirit of the group cannot be dissociated in ac- 
tual experience. Each is dependent on the other, 
The inner integration we call character is achieved 
through and for the outer integration we call so- 
ciety. The kind of selves we develop is determined 
by the kind of society we have and want. So a self 
takes on the color of the several groups to which it 
belongs. It both creates and shares the spirit of each. 

But community spirit is not the sum of all these 
group spirits. Nor is it something which can be 
created artificially by placards, slogans, and propa- 
ganda. Just like the spirit of a smaller group, it 
grows through interrelated activities—through the 
coérdination of roles in the light of a superrole 
which gives meaning to all the lesser roles. Conse- 
quently character is not complete or mature until 
the individuals of a community( and in the end, 
of the whole world) are as genuinely interrelated 
as they are in a home or a church. 

For the development of this unifying spirit we 
make no provision in our separate agencies—we do 
not include coéperation as one of our basic func- 
tions, to be provided for in our purposes, our con- 
stitutions, our programs, and above all in our bud- 
gets. 

The community is the great educator. At pres- 
ent its educational consequences are what are to be 
expected from our current view of the community 
as an arena for institutional and individual con- 
flict, or, at best, as a sort of framework within 
which we somehow manage to carry on the several 
roles which, when added up, make life possible. The 
result is man still searching for a soul. 

Fortunately we are creatures of imagination, and 
the very search is soul-building, where rightly di- 
rected. If we could persuade ourselves, beginning 
with our own institution and working out to in- 
clude the other institutions within which our con- 
stituents are performing their several roles, to de- 
velop the genuinely codperative relations by which 
alone children can learn to function as human be- 
ings, we would find growing up in our midst the 
spirit which is common to persons and groups and 
which in Christian thought identifies the Kingdom 
of God. 
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The United Christian Adult Movement 
A New Kind of Conference 


By Matcotm L. Purce.i* 


CCPTTVHIS is a new kind of conference.” The 
speaker was a late arrival at the United 
Christian Adult Conference, at Lake Ge- 

neva, Wisconsin, last July. “No one is making 
speeches,” he continued, “and everyone is hard at 
work as though he carried some great responsibil- 
itv” It was a new kind of conference. Everyone 
who shared those two weeks of Christian fellow- 
ship was keenly conscious of the fact. It was a con- 
ference which must stir the interest of everyone 
who is praying for a spiritual awakening in Amer- 
ica. What is the United Christian Adult Move- 
ment? How did it start? What is its aim? These 
are questions which the writer will attempt to an- 
swer in three or four brief articles. 

The Conference itself, held at Lake Geneva, July 
27-August 8, was an experiment and a venture of 
faith. So far as was known, nothing quite like it had 
been attempted before. For this reason, it was 
given little publicity beyond the carefully selected 
yet widely representative group which was invited 
to share the experience. Hopes were high, but how 
to proceed and what would be the outcome were 
questions which only time and experience could 
answer. 

The idea of a United Christian Adult Movement 
owes its inception to several fairly recent educa- 
tional and religious developments. Of foremost im- 
portance are the experiments of Thorndike touch- 
ing the capacity and ability of adults to learn and 
to acquire new mental attitudes and new traits of 
character. The published results of those experi- 
ments completely exploded the theory that “you 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” at least as far 
as that theory has applied to people of middle age 
and beyond. It now appears that adults have never 
been so hopeless as modern education and religion 
have assumed. 

It is too early to determine all the implications of 
Thorndike’s pronouncement, but certain definite 
results are already apparent. For one thing, it has 
caused religious leaders to suspect the soundness of 
the current emphasis in education and religion 
whereby education has been made the property of 
childhood and adolescence to the almost total neg- 
lect of systematic adult education. It has caused 
many leaders to recall that our Lord and his Apos- 
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tles devoted their best efforts to the winning and 
teaching of adults. In contrast, church policy has 
too often regarded a man past thirty as in a prac- 
tically hopeless condition. Indeed, most imposing 
statistics were quoted to prove that, if the Spirit of 
God did not convert a man prior to that tragic age, 
it was a fair sign that the Spirit did not intend to 
convert that man. Thorndike’s discoveries have 
given new emphasis to the method and practice of 
the Master. 


Paralleling Thorndike’s activities, and doubtless 
receiving fresh impetus therefrom, an adult educa- 
tion movement has been growing up in this country. 
It began in a desultory and sporadic manner, in re- 
sponse to the practical needs and demands of cer- 
tain adults who clung to the conviction that they 
could still learn, even though they were no longer 
young. More recently the movement has assumed 
systematic form. It now includes literally millions 
of adults, some in regular schools and classes, others 
in less formal groups. Meantime, religious leaders 
have been alarmed because the church is contribut- 
ing so little to this adult education movement. Se- 
riously, shall the church allow this movement to be- 
come secularized, as our public-school system is to- 
day? Ought not some effort be put forth to spir- 
itualize and vitalize this great movement? 


A third development, since the World War, has 
been the growth of youth movements in various 
parts of the world. Some of these have been ac- 
tively anti-religious; most of them have been en- 
tirely secular. No such movement has arisen in the 
United States up to the present. Dare we permit a 
youth movement to grow up in our country which 
is either secular or pagan? It is common knowl- 
edge that youth does not organize itself; it is led and 
inspired by adults. The depression years have left 
tens of thousands of youth in partial or complete 
idleness, eager for something to do, and swift to 
follow such leadership as offers. This condition is a 
direct challenge to Christian adults. 


Three years ago, a small group of Christian youth 
and their leaders launched the program, “Christian 
Youth Building a New World,” in an effort to 
meet the existing situation. This has not yet become 
a nationwide youth movement, but the program 
and ideals of this program have captured the imag- 
ination and enthusiasm of multitudes of Christian 
young people all over the country. Furthermore, it 
is a direct challenge to adult inertia, and an invita- 
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tion to adult codperation in the application of Chris- 
tian ideals to the practical problems of the day. 

Confronted by these and other disturbing facts, 
the Committee on Religious Education of Adults of 
the International Council of Religious Education, at 
its meeting in May, 1935, launched the Learning for 
Life Program of guided study for adults. But there 
was a profound conviction that, however worthy 
the program might be, it was insufficient. Some- 
thing more was required to challenge the church to 
a forward movement in adult education and Chris- 
tian action. It was then decided to call a meeting of 
representatives of all churches, and of other agencies 
working in the adult field, to consider and plan for 
such a movement. The date and place of meeting 
were fixed, and a small committee was appointed to 
make preliminary — The committee consisted 
of the directors of adult work in the various de- 
nominations, the International Council Director of 
Adult Work, and the Director of Education and 
Research of the Federal Council of Churches. 

The Committee worked diligently for eight 
months, mostly by correspondence, and reported to 
the Committee on Adult Work and the Adult 
Work Section of the International Council, in Feb- 
ruary, 1936, with a ten-page prospectus of the con- 
ference plans. After much discussion and revision, 
quotas of delegates were assigned, and the general 
organization and leadership of the conference was 
determined. The revised plans were submitted to 
the Educational Commission and the Executive 
Commission and the Executive Committee of the 
International Council, and were given general ap- 
proval. 

The immediate objective of the conference, as 
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the writer understands it, was to assemble a widely 
representative group of adult Christian leaders 
who would achieve a twofold objective. First, they 
would personally face the need for a spiritual and 
dynamic awakening on the part of the adult sec. 
tion of the church, and commit themselves to the 
task of working for that awakening. Second, they 
were to undertake to outline a program and tech. 
nique which could be used in enlisting other adults, 
singly and in groups, in the service of the same ob- 
jective. Distinctly, no new organization was con- 
templated; rather it was hoped that existing organ- 
izations would be revitalized for developing a more 
Christian society. 

The very achievement of this purpose made it 
imperative that the personnel of the conference 
should be truly representative. Hence, one individ. 
ual in each of the churches and in each of twenty 
interdenominational agencies was given the respon- 
sibility of selecting the quota of his church or 
agency. Thus, when the conference assembled, 
there were delegates from twenty denominations 
and twelve interdenominational agencies. Geo- 
graphically, they came from thirty-one states, scat- 
tered from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, and also from Canada. Vo- 
cationally, there were six directors of religious edu- 
cation, two general church secretaries, ten staff 
members of church and inter-church agencies, sev- 
enteen missionaries and mission board members, ten 
professors, sixty-one laymen and women, and sixty- 
four pastors. Truly, there was a cross-section of the 
Protestant church life of America. 

The work of the conference was divided into ten 

(Continued on page 190) 





Weekday Church School Curriculum 


(Continued from February Survey) 


For INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS (12-17) 


Grade VII through XII. 


There are a great many courses of study suggested 
for these grades in the field of Week-day Religious 
Education. Some of them we recommend and some 
of them we do not. We are giving below a review 
of some of the courses of study. You will notice the 
reviewers give not only a review but their evaluation 
of the course as well. 

Discovering Jesus. By Sidney A. Weston. Pilgrim Press. 

1934. Price: Paper, 40¢; cloth, $1.00. 


This little volume came from the press in 1934. The table 
of contents give us some idea of its scope: 


Chapter 1. What We Want to Know About Any Great 
Leader. 
Sources of Our Knowledge of Jesus. 
Chapter 2. Jesus’ Family and Environment. 
Chapter 3. Things Jesus Did. 
Chapter 4. Jesus’ Purpose and Motives. 
Chapter 5. Jesus’ Problems. 
Chapter 6. Great Teachings of Jesus—The Kingdom of 
God. 
Chapter 7. Great Teachings of Jesus—The Rule of Love. 
Chapter 8. Great Teachings of Jesus—The Good Life. 
Chapter 9. Jesus’ Methods. 
Chapter 10. Impressions Jesus Made on Others. 
Chapter 11. Results of Jesus’ Life and Teachings. 
Chapter 12. Why Was Jesus Crucified? 
Your Personal Estimate of Him. 
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This volume is limited to a study of the life of Jesus, as 
found in the four Gospels. It seems to be somewhat a har- 
mony of the same, made by the student, if he keeps a note- 
book and does the recommended work. It is then interpreted 
for him. This in the section, Purpose and Motives and 
Methods. 

The course has been taught to groups of young people, 
but to what age or to whom or how the author does not 
gener to be built on the very fine principle that we 
must needs give our young people a knowledge of the 
Word, a set of doctrines and principles—before we have 
them solving problems—the same idea that we have when 
we teach our school children the line of multiplication tables 
before we give them problems to solve that involve these 
principles. : : ; 

In some degree, the author was guided in the selection of 
material for this volume by answered questions that had 
been given to young people along the line of “What do you 
want to know about Jesus?” 

The only place I could not follow the author in his views 
was on page 10, where he rejects the Johannine authorship 
of the fourth Gospel. 


Looking at Life with Boys and Girls. By Marion O. Haw- 
thorne. Abingdon Press. 1932. Price, $1.00; Teacher’s 
Manual, $1.00. 

Table of Contents: 

Chapter 1. What Do You See? 

Chapter 2. Taking the Long View. 
Chapter 3. Becoming Like Your Ideal. 
Chapter 4. Finding Your Place. 


Chapter 
Chapter 


. Using God’s Gifts. 
. Seeing Things as Others Do. 

Chapter 8. Learning the Art of Friendship. 

Chapter 9. Learning to Be a Good Citizen. 

Chapter ro. At Work for Tomorrow’s World. 

The above is a very interesting and helpful book from 
the point of view of the teacher’s use. There are different 
approaches suggested for the presentation of different vital 
life situations. There is a rather well arranged order to the 
themes presented. Beginning with life situations now, in 
early years, the author carries us through to the time when 
we become citizens. 

Many stories which portray character in a very real way 
are used in almost every chapter. It is disappointing that the 
author has not taken a larger percentage of these from the 
Bible itself. If this had been done it might have more nearly 
approached a text suitable for the student’s use. Most chap- 
ters do have one or more stories from the Bible, though some 
do not. To illustrate, the last paragraph, one of the chapters 
takes a former President of the United States, who was one 
of a few non-professing Christians, and commends his life 
and work. The way in which this individual is presented, 
the student has no reason to raise any question about his life. 
—A. E. Jounson, Monterey, Virginia. 


* * * 


The Life and Times of Jesus. By Frederick C. Grant. 
— Press. 1921. Price, $1.00; Teacher’s Manual, 
00. 
The Life and Times of Jesus is written in a most readable 
style and is remarkably true to the Biblical record. The 
prevalence of actual quotations from the New Testament 
attests the faithfulness of the author to the Scriptural record. 
The book commends iself as wonderfully adapted to Week- 
day Religious Education by the fact that the author has, with 
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one possible exception, avoided references to those teachings 
and points of doctrine on which the several Christian 
Churches differ. It further commends itself for this type 
of study because it presents the truth in a manner which 
would especially appeal to the Intermediate and Young 
People’s groups. 


Gold Mountain. By Philip F. Payne. Friendship Press. 1934. 

Price: Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60¢. 

Gold Mountain is written in a novel and very interesting 
style. It portrays through specific examples and living per- 
sonalities the Oriental residing in the United States. The 
author, apparently from close personal contact with these 
people (Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, and Filipinos), shows 
the struggles and disappointments as well as the joys of these 
who have adopted this as their native country. Their desire 
for a knowledge of Christianity and their faithfulness once 
they have become Christians are at once inspiring and chal- 
lenging to the Christian Church in America. This book seems 
admirably suited for Week-day Religious Education, both 
because of its content and the manner in which its ideas are 
presented. 

—Frank B. Estes, Orangeburg, South Carolina. 


* % * 


How Big Is Your World? A Course Planned for Young 
People of High School Age. By John Leslie Lobingier. 
The Pilgrim Press. 1931. Leader’s Book, price, 6o¢; 
pupil’s book, price, 35¢. 

This course is of the project or student-enterprise type. 
It is built upon the theory that young people need to be led 
in worth-while experiences and that they will find their 
greatest help from engaging in enterprises which they feel 
themselves to be directing and through which they seek to 
realize definite ends. Because of this, the “Leader’s Book” 
does not give any detailed outline or specific instructions as 
to each period. It rather suggests modes of procedure and 
source materials. This is treated under five general heads: 
(1) starting the enterprise; (2) making plans; (3) the enter- 
prise itself; (4) concluding the enterprise; and (5) source 
materials, 

The general aim of the course is to guide pupils in securing 
a broader sense of world fellowship which is to be in har- 
mony with the practice and spirit and teachings of Jesus. 
In doing this it is recognized that the possible range of the 
course is as broad as all social relations, and consequently of 
the relation of the Christian faith to all great religious faiths. 

Evaluation 

It is needless to say that the activities proposed would be 
intriguing and interesting to a group of young people, but it 
is necessary to point out that since this project deals with 
perhaps the most difficult problems which confront Christians 
today; namely, proper social relations and the right attitude 
of Christians with respect to the finality of their faith and 
its relation to other religions, this project would demand an 
exceptional leader who has had the best preparation de- 
manded of a religious guide. The texts themselves offer no 
such guide, either for leader or student. 

It is stated in the course that “the Bible is to be consulted 
freely as a source of inspiration and guidance and that ex- 
periences of worship may become a vital part of the enter- 
prise; it is recommended that the religious interpretation 
grow naturally out of the enterprise itself, and that no 
‘preaching’ attitude shall be observed upon the part of the 
teacher.” However, definite references to Scripture guidance 
are few and there is, so far as I could find, no emphasis upon 
the will of God as revealed in Jesus as the authoritative rule 


of life. 
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I do not think that this course would be generally ac- 
ceptable to our church leaders. Not that they would be out 
of harmony with the need of informing our young people 
or of having our young people face frankly these problems, 
but rather because there is not sufficient guidance offered for 
them to form intelligent and helpful opinions. 

While young people should be led to face frankly difficult 
problems and should be led to change their attitudes that 
they may conform to the mind of Christ, I do not feel that 
this course as outlined is the best way to go about doing this. 

—E. B. Palistey, 
President Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Discovering How to Live. By Lucile Desjardins. West- 
minster Press. 1929. Price: Teacher’s edition, $1.00; 
pupil’s edition, $1.00. 

A wonderfully attractive course of study in Christian ideals 
for living has been prepared by Miss Desjardins in this 
volume and in its companion book. The above title is given 
to the teacher’s book. A special companion text is also pre- 
pared to be put into the hands of the pupil. It is designed 
for Week-day Religious Education. 

A remarkable amount of research work has been put into 
the preparation of this course for junior high-school stu- 
dents. Every aspect of the life of young people in the early 
adolescent years has been dealt with in this course. “Problem 
experiences” of 1100 boys and girls in Oak Park, Illinois, and 
Birmingham, Alabama, have been used as the basis of the 
study. The Scriptures are used as the basis for guidance 
in solving the problem. A wealth of other types of material 
is used, also. Many of the more familiar pictures from classic 
art are used to good advantage. 

Any teacher, either in the Church school or in the week- 
day school, will find this book and its companion student 
text a real aid in dealing with seventh and eighth grade 
pupils. 


Jesus’ Ideals of Living. By G. Walter Fiske. Abingdon 

Press. 1922. Price, $1.25. 

The treatment of this book is arranged under such head- 
ings as Jesus’ ideals of “Personal Growth,” “Personal 
Righteousness,” “Sacrifice and Service.” It is designed for 
students of high-school age, and possibly for the older junior 
high-school group. It is to be used especially for Week-day 
Religious Education, but can be used as a source book for 
the Church school. 

The arrangement of the material is attractive. All dis- 
cussions are based on literal translations of the Bible in 
modern English. The Scripture is written into the text of the 
book. The volume was first published in 1922 and has gone 
through several editions, the latest being 1934. 

The value of this book for use today is questionable. 
While its discussions of practical problems of the Christian 
life are very good, many of them are based on references 
that were closely related to the post-war era. The teacher 
frequently finds himself wondering how such sections of the 
book can be used with a modern high-school class. Further- 
more, the summer young people’s conferences and the 
Program Builder are now giving a more heroic view of the 
Christian life than is to be found in this study. An indication 
of how far we have progressed along the line of thinking 
about social righteousness in recent years is to be seen in the 
fact that there is practically nothing on that theme in this 
book, though it was written as late as 1922. 

—WiiuiAM Crowe, Jr., Talladega, Alabama. 
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The Kingdom of Love. By Blanche Carrier. Harper § 
Brothers. 1929. Price: Teacher’s book, $2.00; pupil's, as¢ 
In this volume, Miss Carrier presents one of the Courses 

developed in the Dayton, Ohio, week-day schools of religion, 

It is the product of five years’ repeated teaching and of con. 

stant revision in the light of the experience thus gained, 

This course is rich in suggestion. It reflects throughout 
the standpoint of the experienced classroom teacher, and 
bears the marks of development through actual use. Jus 
because it does that, it provides more definite help for the 
inexperienced teacher than most courses do. It is not stereo- 
typed or monotonous. It happily combines stories, problems, 
discussions, pictures, hymn-study, worship, projects, and 
note-books. 

It aims definitely at helping the pupil to understand and 
appreciate the life and teachings of Jesus, and at changes in 
conduct and character based upon such understanding and 
appreciation. 


Meet Your United States. By Mary Jenness. M. E. M. 1928. 

Prices, boards, $1.00; page, 6o¢. 

This book is a leader’s manual for workers with Inter- 
mediate groups. The theme, as the title indicates, is home 
missions. The method described is that of learning through 
doing. The Intermediates that we meet here write plays and 
have a part in carrying on home mission projects. The book 
is divided into four sections: 


What We Tried to Do, 
How We Did It, 
How You Can Do It, 


The Plays and How to Use Them. 


Under the section entitled “How You Can Do It,” we find 
suggestions for the leader who prefers to experiment and for 
the leader who prefers to work from an outline. With this 
chapter is included a valuable reference list. In the last sec- 
tion we have three plays written by Intermediates. Church 
schools of missions, where the classes are as much as a week 
apart, could use this book with profit. Sunday-school teach- 
ers, where interest in the class is lagging, will find here sug- 
gestions that will put new life into the class. Leaders in 
Week-day Religious Education can use this book to an advan- 


tage. Our advice to leaders and teachers is “Get it, read it, 
and use it.” 


Builders of the Church, by R. L. Tucker. Abingdon Press. 

1924. Price, $1.40. 

This book gives short sketches of thirty-two builders of 
the church, from Paul to Theodore Roosevelt. Among these 
leaders are Athanasius, Augustine, Bernard, Huss, Erasmus, 
Luther, Knox, John Wesley, Roger Williams, Bushnell, 
Kingsley, William Booth, Dwight L. Moody, and Booker T. 
Washington. Southern readers will be interested in the 
chapter on Robert E. Lee. The work, on the whole, is well 
done. Limitations of space make it necessary to omit much 
that one would like to see included. Leaders who can supple- 
ment the sketches given here with wider reading will be able 
to use this book to an advantage. It is perhaps best suited for 
use as a textbook by those of junior high-school age. Fathers 
and mothers may study it with profit. A list of study topics 
and suggested readings at the end of each chapter add to the 
value of this volume. 


—J. M. McBryne, Fort Defiance, Virginia. 
* * . 
The Bible: Story and Content, by C. W. Laufer. Abingdon 
Press. 1924. Price, $1.25. 
This is an excellent, scholarly treatment of the general sub- 
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book for the teaching of Religious Education in the week- 
day school. Its use, either as a text or for reference, will be 
very profitable. While some adaptation will be necessary for 
snior children, its style and content render it easily adapt- 
‘ble. Calvin Weiss Laufer has in this book saved the individ- 
yal teacher a vast amount of research necessary in teaching a 
fruitful course on “What is in our Bible and how it came 
tous.” It deserves a wide use in Week-Day Religious Instruc- 
tion and would be a valuable addition to a Workers Library. 

The author presents his material in three general divisions: 


1. The Origin of the Bible 
2. The Content of the the Bible 
3. The Bible in Various Tongues. 


We All Need Each Other. By Mary Jenness. Abingdon 
Press. 1935. Price, $1.00. 
This book is a Leader’s Manual, presenting: units of guided 

experience in Christian Education for Intermediate groups. 
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It is designed for use by leaders in Vacation Church Schools. 

“The course aims to provide a direct approach to the 
Fatherhood of God by way of the brotherhood of man as it 
may be experienced through the Christian interpretation of 
our world interdependence, for what we eat and what we 
enjoy. It assumes that while the world is in reality a meigh- 
borhood, only mutual love can make it a brotherhood, and 
that a clear understanding of this fact and a desire to act on 
it as becomes a Christian provide the only sure motivation 
for world friendship and peace.” 

The detailed outline of the course furnishes a rich source 
of material and suggestions for activities. The plan of the 
course itself is clear. But the time required for activities, 
which take an important place in the teaching plan, prevents 
this book from being well suited to the purpose of Week- 
day Religious Education where daily contact with each group 
is hardly possible. However, if used as a supplementary 
source book, it will prove valuable and stimulating. The 
price of only one dollar places this book within easy reach 
of instructors and will richly reward its purchase. 

—Parxs W. Witson, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
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Churches of Distinction “B” Group 


By Henry W. McLavucutin 


In the last issue of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, we 
published a list of Churches of Distinction, “A” 
Group, that is churches or groups with a membership 
of less than one hundred and twenty. The churches 
in order to qualify had to show a spiritual birthrate 
of at least 5%, and have a Sunday-school enrollment 
larger than the church membership. 

In this issue we are listing the “B” Group, 
churches or pastorates reporting one hundred and 


twenty to two hundred members and meeting speci- 
fications as in “A” Group. 

Note that all of the eighty-two groups or churches 
listed in the “B” Group, except three, have resident 
pastors. This is significant. 

The following are Churches or Groups of Dis- 
tinction having a membership of 120-200. 

The third article in this series will appear in May. 





Synod Presbytery 
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Synod Presbytery Church or Group Pastor 
ARKANSAS Charleston ist Gr... . Milton Reed 
Sulphur Springs *H. M. Bevel 
PR 6. s6iacinnecdiwet Florida Euchee Valley Gr.....A. 
St. Johns ee S. J. Johnston 6. 
Daytona Beach *M. H. Ly 1 
Seminole Heights *L. E. McEldowney... 11. 
Hollywood *M. J. Pilkenton 5. 
Hapeville Stated Supply 5. 
Guerrant Graham Memorial... .O. V. Caudill 13. 
*H. L. Cockerham.... 15. 
Louisville Hunter Memorial Stated Supply 8.7 fee 
Muhlenburg Greenville ist Gr... 5. 
LOUISIANA New Orleans Hammond Gr 8.5 
MIssIssIPPI Central Power Memorial 93 
French Camp Gr 11.7 
Clarksdale Gr 6.2 
*MIssouRI School of Ozarks 5.8 
i 5.6 
NorTH CAROLINA........... 22.2 
Beattie Memorial Gr.. 7.3 
Fayetteville Providence Gr Dixon McDonalds... . 26.3 
Granville West Raleigh........ J. H. Gray 5.1 
Henderson Ist........ J. A. Jones 8.9 
Kings Mt Armstrong Memorial..J. H. Dulin 5.2 
Mecklenburg Pageland Gr L. T. Gill 11.8 Har 
St. Andrews C. C. Hamilton 5.2 Sou 
5.2 
7, OPF 
9.9 It 1s 
- Ch 
Pittsboro Gr Jonas ie 5.8 : 
RWOOG . 5.55 0s 505s J. T. Barham 6.8 sist 
Flat Rock Gr *]. K. Fleming 6.9 I 
Capitol Hill c. o Solomon 6.9 . 
Tirzah Gr 5.3 op! 
Monaghan 9.4 and 
Memorial............ a 8.7 riet 
Mt. Olive Gr Sl 
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Bay City 1st $. pea 
Rusk ist Gr.......... # 6.6 
Denver Gr *T. R. Elder 9.2 gos 
Gregg St. (Col.)...... Stated Supply 5.6 bee 
Central Texas Taylor-Mex. Gr D. E. Lujan 8.8 see 
Dallas Vernon Federated....H. N. Cunningham... 7.3 
Grand Ave. Sherman..R. A. Partlow 9. unt 
Dallas Mexican E. S. Rodrigues 7.9 pat 
Midland 1st W. J. Coleman 5.9 Of 
Files Valley H. W. W. 8.3 
Hallsville Gr A. J. Van Puffelen.... 7.2 
a Missouri Richmond Gr........ F. H. Taylor 6. 
Texas-Mexican Corpus Christi Gr.....*G. M. Armendarez.. . 5.6 ] 
San Marcos Gr 9.4 
San Benito 15.5 to 
Austin-Mexican...... 9. the 
Bay City Gr E. J. Seddon, Jr.. 5.7 E 
Harlandale °C. D: Bates 13. 7 
i 7.17 the 
; Wescaco ist 10.4 sit 
a Drewry’s Bluff Gr....A. B. Montgomery... 5.6 
Fairmount G. C. Swedburg 5. fre 
P. A. Roberts 8.5 co 
Mt. Zion Gr *J. T. Williams 8.5 da 
Millboro Gr *W. T. Walker 7.7 ; 
Armstrong Memorial..J. M. McKnight 6.3 me 
Culpepper T. W. Hooper 7.4 ca 
Faith Chapel *G. M. Morrow S.A | 
Winchester 11.4 
WEST VIRGINIA Greenbrier 6.2 un 
10.2% sc 





Twenty-eight of the above churches or groups with star, were in the list of Distinction last year. 
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HE announcement that the Auxiliary Birthday 
Toit for 1937 would be devoted to work among 

the women of Brazil brings a genuine thrill. 
Having returned so recently from a visit to our 
South American fields, and with the vast needs and 
opportunities still vividly impressed upon my mind, 
it is deeply gratifying that the women of our great 
Church have determined to aid their thousands of 
sisters in the land of the Southern Cross. 

From the standpoint of missions, I venture the 
opinion that Brazil is the land of greatest opportunity 
and of greatest neglect. Out of all the varied expe- 
riences of one hundred and fifty memorable days, 
two impressions stand out above all the rest: the ap- 
pealing open-heartedness of the people toward the 
gospel, and the pitifully slender provision that has 
been made for their spiritual needs. One who has 
seen the hunger of the people for the gospel and the 
unmistakable awakening that is sweeping certain 
parts of Brazil cannot but recognize in the Birthday 
Offering for 1937 a providential timeliness. ' 


I. 


It so happens that I had an excellent opportunity 
to observe the three particular objectives to which 
the Birthday Gift is to be devoted. The Agnes 
Erskine School came first, in its beautiful setting in 
the heart of Recife, the chief city of North Brazil, 
situated on the shores of the Atlantic just a few miles 
from the northeastern point of the South American 
continent. Bathed in a flood of tropical sunshine by 
day, Recife at night becomes a romantic city of 
moonlight and palms, of music and shimmering 
canals and balmy ocean breezes. : 

The Agnes Erskine School for Girls is our chief 
unit of work in this great metropolis. I found the 


school in charge of a quartet of capable missionary 


*Rev. C. Darb : : 
ies » Darby Fulton, D.D., is Execut ‘ 
Missions, Presbyterian Church, U. S. oy eee ser een 


The 1937 Birthday Offering 


By C. Darsy FuLton* 


women—AMisses Margaret Douglas, Edmonia Martin, 
Caroline Kilgore, and Lina Boyce. But I had been 
introduced to the Agnes Erskine School long before 
I reached Recife. Starting at Para, at the mouth of 
the Amazon River, a thousand miles up the north 
coast, we began meeting graduates of the school here 
and there. As we came on down, calling at impor- 
tant cities, we met others. Then, as we turned into 
the interior and traveled by automobile from town 
to town through a vast section like our Far West, 
we discovered in almost every locality one or more 
who had been trained at Agnes Erskine. One of the 
graduates, we learned, had found her way to the 
far-off territory of Acre, fully two thousand five 
hundred miles from Recife, where she was taking an 
active part in the building of a Christian community 
in the remote interior. In every case we found these 
women occupying places of leadership in the life 
of their churches. Far above the average level in in- 
telligence and training, they showed unmistakably 
the impress of this splendid school. I could only mar- 
vel at the almost unbelievable radius of the school’s 
influence. It is not a provincial affair, but an institu- 
tion whose fine Christian character is making itself 
felt through the whole north section of Brazil. 

‘Lhe school is located in one of the choicest sec- 
tions of the city which is its home. The campus is 
beautiful, covered with well-kept grass on the front 
side and dignified by a gorgeous avenue of stately 
royal palms almost a hundred feet high, the most 
magnificent trees of this kind I have ever seen. An 
imposing Brazilian mansion forms the central unit of 
the school building, flanked on either side by two 
wings added in 1922 and 1929 to meet the school’s 
rapid growth and expansion. 

Here for seven days it was my privilege to enjoy 
the fellowship of our missionaries, the fine Brazilian 
faculty, and the charming company of students who 
represented a most attractive cross-section of the 
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young womanhood of Brazil. In the bright and 
tastefully furnished dining-room through whose am- 
ple windows we looked out upon riotous colors of 
bougainvillea and other brilliant tropical flowers, we 
were entertained from day to day at the several tables 
in turn by our winsome young hostesses, who spent 
much of their time laughing at our ridiculous efforts 
to make ourselves understood in Portuguese. All in 
all, it was no place for a man of romantic susceptibil- 
ities. Indeed, at one stage of the visit I wondered 
whether I would have to return to the United States 
alone and leave permanently in Brazil a young un- 
married man who was my companion on the trip. 

The interior of the buildings showed the neatness 
and care of a scrupulous management. Everything 
was in splendid taste. There was an atmosphere of 
culture about the place. The discipline of the school 
was perfect and the spiritual tone was high. 

The outside appearance of the buildings does not 
measure up to the standards of the school in other 
particulars. The two wings have never been fully 
completed, and they stand there today at the stage 
at which work had to be stopped when funds were 
exhausted. In Brazil, practically all of the houses are 
built of a cheap, soft brick, over which is spread an 
outside covering of plaster or stucco. The bricks 
are not the hard, pressed type that are in common 
use in the United States but are of a greatly inferior 
quality, dried in the sun, unsightly in appearance, 
and not nearly so durable. They are not intended to 
be seen when the building is completed, and no at- 
tempt is therefore made to hide the mortar that binds 
them together, which is put on in large splotches. In 
all the great city of Recife our school was the only 
building that I saw where these bricks have been 
left exposed and the stucco left off. To the Bra- 
zilian eye this is offensive, and I was positively 
ashamed of the fact that we had compelled our mis- 
sionaries to endure for so long what must have been 
a real humiliation. 

More serious still, the bricks are gradually disin- 
tegrating under the beating of the weather. They 
were not designed to remain thus exposed, and will 
not indefinitely stand the wind and rain and sun. 
Already some of the bricks had crumbled away to 
half their width, and in a few places had dropped 
out altogether as they had turned to powder and 
dust. This constitutes a real emergency whose se- 
riousness is heightened by the fact that the interior 
of the building is also beginning to be affected. The 
rains are seeping through these unfinished walls and 
staining the plaster on the inside. The beautiful 
chapel has been thus marred, and in other parts of 
the building the dampness is softening beams and 
rafters so that the structural strength is impaired. 
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Here we have a beautiful building, well-adapted 
to the needs of the school, which we are in danger 
of losing for the sheer want of funds to give ade. 
quate protection and care. But for the timely de- 
cision of the Auxiliary to devote a part of the Birth- 
day Gift to the completion of these wings, a few 
more years of neglect would undoubtedly have ren. 
dered them unsafe and unusable. 

There are other improvements at the school that 
the Birthday Offering will provide. A small laun- 
dry is absolutely essential. At the present time the 
school laundry is in an old stable that stood in the 
back yard of the mansion before it was converted 
into a school. There are no public laundries in the 
city, and it is deemed unsafe to send the students 
clothing to professional laundresses who often are 
incompetent and unsanitary. 

With the moving of the laundry to new quarters 
of its own, it is planned to renovate the stable, con- 
verting it into an additional classroom, badly needed 
to relieve the congestion due to the school’s contin- 
ued growth through the years. 

Agnes Erskine is the training school for our Chris- 
tian young women throughout the wide area of 
North Brazil. It is this institution that is imparting 
a Christian tone to scores of homes through a vast 
section as large as the entire United States east of the 
Mississippi River. The women of our Church can 
devote their Birthday offering to this Objective with 
full confidence that it is worthy of the best we can 
put into it in prayer and work and sacrifice. 


Il. 


One of the most thrilling trips of my life took me 
to the very heart of the South American continent 
to visit the second of our Birthday Objectives. Here, 
on the frontier between Brazil and Paraguay, our 
East Brazil Mission in 1929 joined with three other 
groups to open a work among the Cayua Indians a 
few miles from the straggling little village of 
Dourados. But the real story of the opening of our 
work at Dourados goes back of 1929. It begins in 
the heart of our missionary, Rev. A. S. Maxwell, who 
could not quiet the insistent Voice that called him 
to work among the most neglected people on earth, 
the Indians of South America. It tells how at last he 
gained a leave of absence from his mission and 
threaded his way through forest and jungle to the 
far, unexplored areas of the Brazilian interior. It car- 
ries us with him to distant and savage tribes through 
months of loneliness and separation, through days of 
fever and of weakness, through insect plagues 
through nights under the open sky and lonely vigils 
in the forest, across turbulent streams, until it brings 
us at last to the Cayua Indians near the Paraguaya" 
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frontier, where he determined to 
set up an outpost and share with 
the long-neglected people the bless- 
ings of the gospel. ' 

With his companions he made a 
clearing in the dense virgin forest, 
built his simple home, planted his 
garden, and the work was begun. F- 
*' While this station is still in its 
infancy and much of the time has 
been devoted to the preliminary 
tasks incident to the establishing of 
the mission, the friendship of the 
Indians has been won and the foun- 
dation laid for a productive work 
in the future. A doctor, a teacher, 
and an agricultural man, all Bra- 
zilian, together with one evangel- 
istic missionary couple, our own 
Rev. and Mrs. A. S. Maxwell, make 
up the force at the Indian Mission. 

The mission is a coéperative 
work and includes a fourfold pro- 
gram of preaching, teaching, heal- 
ing, and farming. Rev. and Mrs. 
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A. S. Maxwell, our own represen- 
tatives, are the evangelistic force. We were sorry 
to miss them on our visit as they were at that time 
on furlough in the United States. 

The Independent Presbyterian Church has been 
maintaining an educational man, but has had to sus- 
help for the time being because of lack of 
unds, 

The young Brazilian physician, Dr. Nelson 
Araujo, supported by the Methodists, is doing a 
splendid work. We began to hear of him long be- 
fore we reached Dourados. Everybody on the long 
dreary trail from the nearest railroad station, two 
hundred and twenty miles away, seemed to know 
him. He was spoken of with universal respect and 
affection. The son of a prominent family of the city 
of Juiz de Fora in the State of Minas, he was grad- 
uated with honors from the medical school in Rio. 
Refusing several attractive positions, he chose delib- 
erately to devote his life to what he deemed a better 
opportunity to serve Christ and his generation. With 
almost nothing in the way of equipment, he goes 
joyfully about his work. The pride with which he 
showed us the one little room with its single bed 
that he calls his hospital was almost pathetic. 

The Indians have implicit confidence in this man 
of faith and medical skill. He is constantly at their 
call, and oftentimes the sound of the approaching 
hoof-beats of his horse has kindled new hopes where 
anxious faces have been watching amid the dim 
flickering light of these simple homes of the wood- 
land. Dr. Nelson sorely needs better facilities for 


his work, a few rooms for beds, a simple operating 
room, and instruments to supplement his own inade- 
quate supply. 

The agricultural work is represented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Joao José da Silva, who are supported by the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil. Mr. da Silva is a 
graduate of the Agricultural Department of Gam- 
mon Institute, and Mrs. da Silva is a Charlotte 
Kemper girl. In addition to. providing the necessary 
food stuffs for the members of the mission, Mr. da 
Silva is teaching the Indians the elements of simple 
agriculture. The Indians are inclined to be lazy, as 
the soil is naturally productive, and it is possible to 
eke out a subsistence on fruits and other edibles 
without any great effort. But Mr. da Silva is encour- 
aging a better standard of living, as well as a whole- 
some respect for honest work. Several acres imme- 
diately behind the house have been planted out, with 
a rich yield both in amount and in variety. Bananas, 
oranges, mangoes, pineapples, mamaéos, mandioca, 
rice, beans, corn, and cotton are among the farm 
products that Mr. da Silva is producing in his well 
cultivated tract. There are also chickens, pigs, and 
cows, and an abundance of good milk and butter. 

At one side of the house a rough shed serves as 
church and school. It resembles a half-completed 
barn. The builder apparently had about enough 
boards to cover one of the four sides of this square 
structure; but as the other three sides must not be 
left entirely unprotected, the boards were divided 
impartially, each side making the best use it could 
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of its own allotment. The effect is rather odd, and 
needless to say there is little protection against wind, 
rain, and sun. There are no benches, but at one side 
one sees a large pile of tree trunks sawed in lengths 
of about eighteen inches. These are set on end and 
boards are placed across the top providing seats for 
a large company of people. 

The adult Indians are hard to reach, showing an 
indifference to religion in most cases, though a num- 
ber are now enrolled as catechumens and will prob- 
ably soon be ready for baptism. Drink seems to be 
the besetting evil of these people. Both men and 
women are addicts to the habit, and worse still freely 
encourage the children to drink. The hope of the 
work is with the children, who flock to Sunday 
school in great companies, and it is easy to see the 
change that the gospel has already brought in the 
lives of the youth. 

Some fifty or more of the Indians came to the 
house while we were there, word having passed 
around that visitors from abroad had arrived. They 
represented three different tribes, the Guarani, 
Cayua, and Therena. It was heart-moving to look 
into the faces of these people who once were the 
proud possessors of this great land, but who now 
find themselves huddled into the backwoods and out- 
distanced by their conquerors. They are ignorant 
and apparently without ambition, and it will take 
something with the power of the gospel to call out 
again the latent qualities in them that are so near ex- 
tinction today. The Therena Indians are the most 
likely looking of all and can usually be distinguished 
by their better physical appearance. Most of the 
Indians understand some Portuguese, though 
Guarani seems to be the standard language for this 
area and is understood over a vast section of Brazil 
and Paraguay, bordering on the Paraguay River. 

Dr. Nelson gathered the Indians together on the 
wide porch of the house and they sang hymns for 
us both in Portuguese and Guarani. It was easy to 
see the love and respect that they had for him. He 
and the da Silvas were trying hard to spread them- 
selves over the duties of the evangelist and the school 
man, the staff being badly crippled at that time by 
the absence of the Maxwells and the representative 
of the Independent Church. 

One Indian in particular interested me. He had 
ridden in on a spirited horse of which he was very 
proud, and, when he saw our cameras, was itching 
to have his picture taken. When Dr. Nelson ex- 
plained to him that my camera would record all the 
motions of his horse, he put the animal through a 
spirited performance that would have done credit 
to a Wild West show. When the time came for the 
Indians to leave, this man deliberately dallied around 
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in the open space in front of the house, meanwhile 
making his horse prance and dance, while he pre. 
tended that the animal was so fiery that he could 
hardly be managed. 

We were loath to leave after such a brief visit to 
this interesting place that we had reached with s 
much difficulty. It was seven o’clock in the eve. 
ning when we waved good-by to the group that had 
gathered in front of the little frame house. With 
the sun setting in the west, we bade Dourados fare. 
well, in our hearts a new admiration for those who, 
for the gospel’s sake, had chosen to cast their lot 
with these needy people in this far outpost of the 
world. 

I still think from day to day of that little group of 
friends at Dourados, the Maxwells and their Bra- 
zilian associates in the work. How pitifully inade- 
quate the little shed where they must do their work, 
how comfortless and bare the surroundings, how 
desperately needy the people whom they serve, how 
steadfast and splendid their faith in Christ, how deep 
their devotion to Him for whose sake they have left 
houses and lands, father and mother, brother and 
sister! It was with unbounded joy that I heard the 
news that the women of our Church were ready to 
do something to help these strong-hearted servants 
of God. 


Til. 


But let me pass on to another phase of the Objec- 
tive. My wanderings in Brazil carried me here and 
there several thousand miles through the broad in- 
terior. I was amazed at the extent and momentum 
of the evangelical movement. We have never hada 
force of more than fifty missionaries in this great 
country larger than the United States. I had imag- 
ined that one might find a few congragations, per- 
haps two or three dozen in all, scattered through this 
extended territory. Imagine my delight when | 
found scores of them, with churches and chapels 
everywhere crowded, the people eager and enthu- 
siastic, and the prospects bright for a great develop- 
ment of the Church. 

One was impressed by the large number of young 
women and girls in these congregations, especially 
in the rural areas; but with a few notable exceptions 
they are almost wholly unorganized, lacking the 
leadership necessary to weld them into a mighty 
working force for the upbuilding of a kingdom. — 

These groups of women and girls needed training 
and guidance in every phase of living. For the most 
part, they were desperately poor and often densely 
ignorant. The conditions of life were strangely 
primitive. Houses of mud, with dirt floors, with- 
out ceilings, with one common roof thrown over the 
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Department of 
Woman's Wor 
whole, were the homes that sheltered thousands of 
the rural population. One looked in vain for the 
comforts that are the possession even of the poor in 
our country. There was widespread ignorance of 
even the simplest principles of child care, hygiene, 
and sanitation. 

The women in the churches attended faithfully, 
sang the hymns with fervor, and entered whole- 
heartedly into every phase of the service. But they 
were completely without organization, eager to do 
something but not knowing how, just waiting for 
someone to train and lead them, to plan their activ- 
ities, and to capture for the Church the unused re- 
sources of a devoted womanhood. 

In our East Brazil area Miss Genevieve Marchant, 
as Secretary of Woman’s Work, has made a noble 
beginning and has laid the foundation of what some 
day will become, we hope, a counterpart of the 
splendid woman’s work of our own Church in the 
United States. But the handicaps of great distances, 
lack of funds, and insufficient leadership have lim- 
ited her work to a narrow strip of our immense Bra- 
zilian field. Over the greater part of the entire area 
even the beginnings have yet to be made. 

No single need in all our mission fields is more 
urgent than the immediate development of woman’s 
work in Brazil. It will be necessary to create an 
Auxiliary literature, including charts, and programs, 
and leaflets. A limited number of well-trained 
leaders will have to be provided, with means to 
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travel extensively throughout the rural districts, 
holding institutes and conferences, instructing. the 
women in Bible and in Auxiliary methods and aims, 
setting up here and there the groups that will be 
welded some day into a working fellowship of the 
Christian womanhood of Brazil. The Birthday Gift 
of 1937 includes provision for this work and will 
make possible the beginning of activities hitherto 
forbidden by the meager funds at our disposal. Bible 
Institutes and Conferences to train leaders in the 
Kingdom work have been held in a limited way in 
some sections for several years. The Birthday Offer- 
ing will make possible the enlargement of such short- 
term training courses. The whole field is ripe for the 
program our missions have outlined, to which the 
Birthday Offering will bring the necessary financial 
help. 


A THANK YOU 


In behalf of all our missionaries in Brazil, and rep- 
resenting the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, may I take this opportunity of expressing to 
the women of our Church the sincere gratitude of 
us all for your purpose to come to the help of the 
work at this time of need. It is my deliberate convic- 
tion that the ministry you are thus planning to ren- 
der will greatly strengthen the Christian forces of 
Brazil and hasten the evangelization of the millions 
yet unreached. 





The 1937 Birthday Offering Meets 
Three Real Needs 


By Frances AREHART* 


AY the missionaries of the North Brazil Mis- 
sion are rejoicing over the fact that this mission 

_ 18 to receive benefit of the Birthday Offering 
this year. For the past few years in the home church 
I have been interested in the annual Birthday Party. 
Now, as a new missionary to Brazil, I am lookin 
forward with pleasure to seeing the Birthday Offer- 
Ing put into action! 

We sailed for Brazil in July with Rev. and Mrs. 
A. S. Maxwell and family. During the eighteen days 
on board, and a week in Rio together, we learned to 
know the Maxwells well. One day they showed us 


anne ae 
* . a . . 
Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart is a new Missionary to Brazil stationed 


— Evangelico, Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
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pictures of their work among the Indians. We 
were amazed to learn the primitive condition of 
these people with whom they-are working. We 
could well understand the courage and faith and pa- 
tience of these consecrated missionaries who are re- 
turning to such a crude environment with four 
lovely little children. I can just see little Jackie’s big 
blue eyes as he says, “Miss Arehart, deres dreat big 
snakes where we’s doin’.” And seven-year-old Sid- 
ney saying, “Mrs. Arehart, Mama bought each of us 
a hammer and saw and tools so we could make 
things, because we can’t get toys or anything like 
that where we are going. Mama says she will help 
us make things for ourselves.” Then I can recall 
many conversations with Mrs. Maxwell when she 
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would tell of how carefully she had to plan ahead 
for the health and education of her family eight 
hundred miles in the interior, of Brazil. We left 
them feeling that we were parting from real heroes 
and longing that they might have financial help for 
this great pioneer work. 

We came by boat back up the coast to Recife, and 
were entertained the first night at Agnes Erskine. 
Miss Lina Boyce graciously shared her bedroom 
with me, and after turning out the light we talked 
until past midnight. Through the darkness of the 
room I could feel the desire in Miss Boyce’s heart to 
help the women of Brazil. She spoke eagerly of the 
immediate need and possibility of developing 
women’s work here. Finally she said, “It can’t be 
done without the funds.” Silently I lay in the dark 
and whispered, “Oh, Father, must this great need go 
unfulfilled, and the women of Brazil be neglected for 
the lack of money?” 

The following morning Miss Margaret Douglas 
walked with us around Agnes Erskine and showed us 
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the building. As we looked at her patient face 
framed with graying hair, we could see in it a love 
for this school where she has spent thirty years, She 
carried us through the lovely chapel, the bright 
living-room, the spacious bedrooms, and then out on 
the campus. What a contrast was there. The out. 
side of the building was badly in need of finishing, 
and, while looking at that, she told us a new build. 
ing was needed as present accommodations were in- 
adequate. I could not help but think, “If the home 
Church could just see and hear as I am doing, surely 
they would help.” 

And now comes the welcome news—the home 
Church has seen and heard, the home Church does 
want to help! The missionaries are encouraged and 
He will be lifted up in Brazil to draw all men unto 
Him. Add my appreciation to that of the other mis- 
sionaries of Brazil for this timely gift of money to 
come from the Woman’s Auxiliary in the United 
States. 





Leadership 


By Frances M. CAMPBELL* 


ES, I know. I made the same excuse when they 

asked me to serve as a circle chairman! I said 

that I was not as well qualified as someone else 
would be. Then I sat down and took stock of my- 
self. I thought: “I have never attempted anything 
like this. I would like to be useful, but my talents are 
limited.” Then, after prayerful consideration, I 
concluded: “Since God has given me these gifts, no 
matter how small they may be, surely He is able to 
use them, and the question I must face is—Am I will- 
ing to let God use whatever I have?” 

I accepted the circle chairmanship (my very first 
piece of Christian service), realizing my utter de- 
pendence upon the One Who had called me to this 
service, believing that He would enable me to do His 
bidding. He did not fail. I have learned that it is 
not what we can do, but what we are willing to let 
God do through us that counts! Don’t hesitate be- 
cause you feel you are not qualified to undertake the 
task—power comes when we surrender. We usually 
think of “surrender” as a weak word, but here it 
means strength—it means holding everything that 
we are and have in readiness for the Master’s use. 

Our circle, a weak, unawakened group, began to 
grow THROUGH PRAYER. We then persuaded 


*Miss Campbell is a member of the Business Woman’s Circle of 
the Auxiliary of the First Church, Marietta, Ga. 


unused women to take active part on the programs, 
in spite of the fact that they had never done so be- 
fore. We encouraged sentence prayers, and al- 
though only the “faithful few” responded at first, 
we recently had an unbroken chain of prayer ina 
circle of some twenty women. 

‘Once you arouse a spark of interest in an unused 
woman, give her something to do, no matter what it 
is! If she simply won’t lead the Bible Readings or 
take part on the educational program, give her a job 
as telephone chairman of a particular group and 
encourage her to feel responsible for having each of 
her number present at each meeting; urge her to use 
her car in bringing other women to the meeting; 
put her on a purchasing committee for one of the 
various circle projects; give her a JOB of some kind 
and make her really feel that it is HER Circle, and, 
above all) KEEP HER ON YOUR DAILY 
PRAYER LIST. 

I thank God that I was guided into taking a circle 
chairmanship—my first step in growth in Christian 
service. Since that time God has used me in other 
capacities, and has now honored me by calling me 
into life work for Him, but I shall always remember 
the joy of that first service. 

Don’t make excuses! Let us say, with Paul, “Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” 
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A Meditation on Giving 


“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” oe 

When quietly meditating on the subject of “giving,” the mind naturally goes to John 3:16, 
which tells of the greatest Gift the world has ever known; and as one continues to think, or just be 
still and let God’s Spirit bring to remembrance God’s Word, such verses as these march in proces- 
sion before the mind: 


“In this was manifested the love of God toward us, because that God sent his only begotten 
Son into the world, that we might live through him.”—I John 4:9. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” —John 15:13. 

“Without shedding of blood is no remission.”—Hebrews 9:22. 

“Wherefore he is able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him.” 

—Hebrews 7:25. 

Then one is reminded that “No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, . . . he 
hath declared him;” and the mind clings to the thought, God’s Gift, even Jesus, reveals God to me; 
then is it not true that my gifts reveal me to God? But soon an argument is set forth within the 
mind, seeking to promote the thought that gifts—material gifts—have no power to reveal a heart. 
Have they not? 

Jesus, God’s Gift, reveals to the human heart far more of God than mere paper and ink can ever 
convey. However, profitable for Christian thought are four characteristics of God the Father 
which can be named. These are definitely revealed in His Gift and are all suggested in the verse 
with which we began this meditation. 


Gon’s Girt Reveats Gop’s Love 
“God so loved ... that he gave his only begotten Son.” “God commendeth his love toward us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 


Gon’s Grrr REVEALS Gop’s VISION 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 


Gon’s Girt REVEALS Gop’s WispoM 

“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish.” “The wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 


Gon’s Girt REvEALS Gop’s PowER 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ “He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.” 


If Jesus, the Gift of God, reveals to us God’s love for us, God’s vision of the needy world, God’s 
_— in providing a way of escape from sin, and God’s power to save, surely our gifts reveal us 
to God. 

In quiet meditation let us take a backward look at the gifts of the past year, only to test our- 
selves by them, and then let us center our thoughts on the gifts which we shall bring in the coming 
Church year. As we plan for our year’s giving and bring our gifts to Him, week by week and 
month by month, let us each ask ourselves: What do my gifts reveal of my love for Him who gave 
all for me, of my vision of this sin-stained world, of my knowledge of the way of salvation, and of 
my faith in God’s power through Christ to save all men everywhere. If then we are not sure 
that the revelation of us through our gifts is in line with what we feel in our hearts, let us sacrifice 
even more, until we are confident that, seeing the gifts alone, God will know the depth of our 
love. Then we shall know the secret which Jesus sought to disclose, but which has been kept from 
so many of us: 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 








—JanteE McCuTcuen. 























For the Home 


Dear Home Circle Chairmen: 

Unless you are going to serve another year as 
chairman of the Home Circle in your auxiliary, this 
is the last month for service in your present work. 
Are you giving it up with real regret or is it with 
profound relief that you are looking forward to only 
one more round of visits to the shut-ins of your 
church? Surely not the latter, but if such is true, 
maybe you would like one more month in which to 
redeem yourself! Make these last visits really mean 
so much that you can look back upon them with 
joy and thanksgiving for the privilege that was 
yours, having proved yourself “a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.” 

It may be that you have already planned to take a 
“surprise” to each of your members this month. You 
might divide your circle to correspond with the 
number of circles in your auxiliary, then ask each 
circle to be responsible for them and plan a surprise 
for you to take to them on this last month of the 
Church year. Or you might ask as many auxiliary 
members as you have circle members to be responsi- 
ble for one of them, to give you something special 
to take to them. For suggestions we offer the fol- 
lowing: The 1937 Church Calendar of Prayer; the 
“Bible Readings” to be used in the circles for 1937- 
1938 (price 10¢); “Unfailing Promises”; “Family at 
Worship”; homemade corsages of pansies or any 
other early spring flowers; homemade jelly or mar- 
malade; scrapbooks, etc. 

Let’s review some of the suggestions that have 
been made through these pages during the past year 
and see what we have accomplished: 

Reading carefully the “Guide” for the Home Cir- 
cle Chairmen; keeping a book and giving accurate 
account of everything done through the year to pass 
on to successor; preparing a large manila envelope to 
carry magazines, church papers, etc., to be read and 
passed on to circle members; another smaller en- 
velope to carry leaflets for distribution; a birthday 
party for May; attention called to a special article 
in the Survey on “The Auxiliary and Jubilee Year”; 
a “Shut-in flower garden”; a joint party planned by 
chairman of Home Circle and secretary of Christian 
Social Service; a “Home Circle Book” described; 
“Missionary Travellers”; prayer groups; daily Bible 
readings; Interdenominational Day of Prayer; and 
reading Congo Crosses. 

The following literature, for postage only, has 
been suggested for distribution: 1936-1937 Motto; 
“Montreat—the Birthday Objective”; Calendar of 
Activities; “Ye Are My Witnesses”; “We Visit Our 
Mission Schools”; “Our Auxiliary Harness”; “Serve 
in Newness of the Spirit”; “The Dedicated Life,” by 
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McConkey; “Prayer Helps”; “Why I Am in Japan’, 
“Making the Bible a Ag Book to Children ang 
Youth”; Program Topics for Week of Prayer for 
Home and Foreign Missions; Christmas Stories by 
Mildred Welch; “They Who Tarry at the Brook”. 
“The Mustard Seed”; and “Black Diamonds.” 

For this month we suggest you give to each mem- 
ber a copy of “Across My Alley” and “Who's a 
Heathen.” These leaflets may be ordered from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., for postage only. 

Hoping that this year has been a joy to you, that 
you have been able to give much joy to others, and 
that you may continue in some other avenue of sery- 
ice, if you no longer serve as chairman of the Home 
Circle, are the wishes of your friends of the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work. 

GRACE Wisner. 


Calendar for March 


Selection of secretaries of causes and of circle chair- 
men. 

Share in Every Member Canvass, March 14. 

Fill out combined blanks (annual report) and mall 
to recording secretary of your presbyterial by 
March 20. 

Order new Year Books. 

(Special note. The ‘April auxiliary program literature and 

one packet of the April circle program literature will be 

mailed by March 10 to each president to be passed on to the 
new officers. Additional copies of the April circle program 
free on order. The order for program literature for the new 

Church year should be made in early April by new officers.) 


MEETINGS 

The circle meeting. Topic: “Within the Amer- 
icas.” 

The annual meeting of the auxiliary, with installa- 
tion of new officers. 

Executive-board meeting. 

Auxiliary-Officers’ Training Classes. 





—) 





I Shall Still Advance (Continued from page 168) 


behind, content to glory in her history, but too 
prudent and self-indulgent to follow? 

Our Church has set before us as the goal of the 
year, “Complete the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. Fin- 
ish our great unfinished task!” Visions of great things 
yet to be done for the Kingdom of God beckon us 
to that path of sacrifice and adventure on which 
Christ Himself already moves ahead. Shall we not 
adventure too? 
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PRESIDENTS AND CIRCLE CHAIRMEN 
By Carey Witson TayLor* 


Shortly before the annual meeting in March, it is a cus- 
tom in many auxiliaries for the president to invite the circle 
chairmen and other officers to her home for a business meet- 
ing, followed by the drawing of names for the new circles. 
Several, perhaps all, of the chairmen may be new in the 
work and will appreciate explicit directions concerning 
their work and the organization of their circles. Each circle 
chairman should be given a copy of the leaflet outlining 
“Duties of Circle Chairmen,” free, and asked to study this 
carefully. (A packet of literature prepared especially for 
the circle chairmen can be secured for 10 cents. If this is 
ordered, do not order extra copies of the “Duties” leaflet for 
it is included in each packet.) At this special meeting or 
conference, as it might be called, the chairmen need to be 
informed as per the following outline: 


I. The Executive Board 


1. Time, hour, and place of regular meeting. 

2. Purpose and duties of the executive board, and each 
member's responsibility for attendance upon it. 

3. What to bring: 

Notebook and pencil, always! 

Any problems that need to come before the board. 

Reports of encouragement as to cirele’s progress. 

A written notice giving name and address of hostess 
of the next meeting; this to be given to the secre- 
tary for use in church bulletin or pulpit or other 
announcement. 

Report blanks filled in for auxiliary secretary and 
treasurer. 


IL. Circle Organization. (Much better work can be accom- 
plished if a circle has not more than a total of twenty 
members.) 

- Remember the circle is not a miniature auxiliary, and 
should be less formal. 

- Study Year Book and constitution and “Duties of Circle 
Chairmen.” 

- Explain auxiliary budget, and each circle’s share. 

- Have auxiliary treasurer to explain details of handling 
circle money, and how to make out reports. She will 


also stress the importance of promptness and accuracy 
———— 


"Mrs. George Taylor j id ili i 
Pry aa i president of the auxiliary of the First 
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Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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in furthering the treasurer’s work. (In some auxiliaries 
the treasurer goes directly from her circle meeting to 
the church each month and meets there the circle 
treasurers and gets their reports.) 


- Call on circle members immediately after installation of 


officers at annual meeting. Make note of service which 
each accepts as her definite responsibilty. Some circle 
leaders at this time get the program leaders and host- 
esses for the entire year, either by asking for the serv- 
ice or by calling for volunteers. This saves time at the 
first circle meeting. 


. Each circle should have a 


Vice-chairman, a secretary, and a treasurer and other 
officers as needed, Bible-reading leader for each 
month, program leader for each month, hostess for 
each month. (Two or more members may entertain 
jointly. Refreshments are not essential, but a half 
hour “over the teacups” is quite worth the effort.) 


. Circle programs should include all Church causes dur- 


ing the year. Consider carefully before substituting for 
topics in Year Book, as these are planned with a pur- 
pose, in codperation with Executive Agencies of the 
Church. 


. Telephone or mail individual invitations to each meet- 


ing, and try to provide transportation. 


The First Circle Meeting 


Study carefully the general plans as outlined in the lit- 
erature that comes from auxiliary headquarters office, 
and adapt to your needs. (One copy of the circle pro- 
gram literature for April will be mailed by March 10 to 
each president. Additional copies to be passed on to 
the new circle chairmen can be secured on order. The 
order for the year should be made in early April.) 


. As members arrive give them their Year Books, prop- 


erly filled out, if possible, and ask each to secure the 
name, address, and telephone number of every other 
member, putting same on page provided for that pur- 
pose. 


. The first meeting is necessarily largely taken up with 


business. 


. Begin on time and close on time. (At this first meeting, 


let the circle members decide upon the length of the 
meetings, then abide by decision. Remember, however, 
you can’t close on time if you don’t begin on time.) 


. Suggested order of program. (Chairman take written 


copy of outline of program to each meeting.) 

a. Roll call. (Check up on absentees, and make plans 
to interest any “unawakened” members.) 

b. Minutes. (This at all meetings after the first.) 

c. Offering. (In some circles, each individual has a 
record card, kept in an envelope; these distributed 
at the meeting by the circle treasurer and each mem- 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Preparation for Pledging » 2.x. tes 


EFORE very many days the large majority of 
the active members of our Presbyterian Church 
will be asked to state their plans for giving dur- 

ing the coming Church year. This will be an impor- 
tant time for the individual, for the local church, and 
for the whole of the world-wide work which is 
ours. It is proper that it be approached with ade- 
quate and fitting preparation. “But,” someone asks, 
“is preparation necessary? If so, how can I prepare 
myself to make my pledge in the Every Member 
Canvass?” 

It is a little startling to look about us and see how 
large a part of life is taken up with preparation for 
coming events. Other things being equal, the man 
who has made preparation will excel the man who 
has not. Under similar circumstances, the man who 
has made careful and painstaking preparation will 
succeed where the man who has made scanty or 
superficial preparation will fail. The boy in his fresh- 
man year at college is in a position to appreciate 
thorough preparatory work in high school. The 
boy who in high school did the minimum amount 
of work permitted by indulgent teachers finds him- 
self in college facing a most difficult task. A base- 
ball player not only needs to have years of training 
in skill and in knowledge of the game but he needs 
to prepare for each particular play. Before the play 
he needs to check in his mind the score of the game, 
the number of men who are out in that inning, and 
the men who are on base, so that when the ball is 
hit he will be able to make the proper play. Any 
engineer knows that it is not enough for the engine 
to be coupled to the train at the scheduled time of 
departure. The tender must be prepared with a suffi- 
cient supply of coal and water, and the moving parts 
must be oiled and in order, before the engine can 
properly perform its function of hauling a fast train 
on schedule time. The farmer who through the win- 
ter prepares his fields as opportunity offers will be 
more successful than the man who comes to seed- 
time with soil unprepared. Adequate preparation is 
the price that must be paid for success in any line. 


*Rev. B. K. Tenney, D.D., is the Assembly’s Stewardship Sec- 
retary. 


Certainly, if I am to meet my Master in the person 
of a representative of my Church coming to talk 
with me about my plans for giving for a year, | 
ought to make preparation for it. 

The more important an event is, the more neces- 
sary it is for me to make adequate preparation. Mak- 
ing my pledge in the Every Member Canvass is im- 
portant for a,number of reasons. The pledge I make 
and my attitude toward it is an indication of my 
Christian growth during the year. If making a 
pledge this year means no more than it did last year, 
then I may question whether or not I have grown 
during the year. It is a serious thing when a child 
does not grow; and there is not one of us who can 
say that we have attained “unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” Looking at it in 
another way, the pledge I make is an indication of 
my plans for progress in the year ahead. Sometimes 
a pledge seems to say that the maker has labeled the 
year just beginning as, “A year of no intentional 

rogress.” 

A pledge made is important to the individual mak- 
ing it, to the local church, and to the whole king- 
dom. To the individual, the question of whether or 
not he makes a pledge means the difference between 
the consciousness that he has shirked his duty and 
refused a privilege and the definite sense of having 
a part in God’s work. 


Whether or not the pledge is adequate makes the 
difference between spending a year looking at some- 
thing that is niggardly and mean, and contemplat- 
ing something that has enough of sacrifice to help us 
to know a little of the meaning of Christ’s sacrifice. 
To the local church, the matter of whether or not 
the collective pledges of its members are adequate 
means the difference between a year of freedom for 
constructive work and a year when the leaders must 
spend their best time wondering whether the coal 
bill and the pastor’s salary and the church debt will 
be paid. To the denomination as a whole, it means 
the difference between moving forward to larger 
work and trying to decide which work must be 
abandoned. Preparation for making my pledge 's 

important and of value, for the event has to do with 
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Christian growth for ourselves and eternal life for 
“a then shall preparation be made? Certainly 
it ought to include a look toward God, who is the 
source of all things, and a look toward a world in 
need. Certainly I need to remember that the God to 
whom I look is the God who so loved me that he 
gave his only Son for my salvation. Certainly I need 
to have in mind the awfulness of sin and death from 
which I have been saved. 

Against such a background as this, I need to think 
about what He would have me do with the material 
things which He has put in my hands. Among sev- 
eral principles which God has laid down concern- 
ing property and life, the first is that all things belong 
to Him. As a part of the preparation for making 
my decision concerning my church pledge, I need 
to remember that I am planning the use of money 
that is not mine but His. Even though in my control, 
it is not my own. I myself belong to God. I am 
God’s man, deciding how to use His money. 

Another thing that I need to keep in mind is that 
God has honored me in giving me this privilege of 
administering life and money that are His. My de- 
cision will determine not only whether I will honor 
Him, but also whether I will honor myself in the 
right use of His things. If I refuse Him I can sub- 
tract nothing from His inherent glory, but I rather 
show myself for what I am. The thirty pieces for 
which Judas sold Christ was not a measure of the 
worth of Christ, but a measure of the littleness of 
the soul of Judas. 

Another thing I need to remember is that one day 
Christ will ask me for an accounting of my steward- 
ship. I need now to make such preparation for that 
day, that it may be a time of pleasure rather than a 
time of bitterness and shame. 

As I look toward God do I receive from Him 
any suggestion as to the proportion I should give? 
Long ago, as He was revealing Himself to men, giv- 
ing them loving direction as to how they might live, 
He told them to bring a tenth to Him in acknowl- 
edgment of His ownership. That old Word still 
speaks today. The giving of the tenth is not a condi- 
tion of salvation. I am saved, not by anything I can 
do but by what a Saviour has done for me. But being 
saved, I can learn to live only as I follow the loving 
direction of a Heavenly Father who is wiser than I. 
It is His direction that, having acknowledged his 
ownership by setting aside a tenth, I can then have 
the privilege of beginning to give. Just here I can 
well remember, also, that it has been the general ex- 
perience of men who have set aside the tenth for 
God that their sense of values has been so changed 
that the nine tenths mean more to them, than the ten 
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tenths did without the sacred sense of God’s owner- 
ship. 

Not only do I need to look toward God in pre- 
paring for that time when the canvasser will ask for 
my pledge, but I need to look toward God’s world, 
the world which He has asked me to help Him re- 
claim. In my Own community there are many peo- 
ple who need the Church as a part of the community 
life. I need it myself. I need the opportunity of 
meeting with others to hear my minister tell about 
God as my Father, about Christ as my Saviour, and 
about the meaning of God’s Word for my life today. 
Others in my community need my Saviour. As I 
look at life, it seems to be moving in a terrible hurry 
and to be almost in chaos. As I look a little closer, I 
see that the speed of life is largely because so much 
of the movement lacks direction. If the people of 
my community could be brought to move accord- 
ing to God’s direction, we would be turned “from 
darkness to light,” and would find our feet follow- 
ing the path of life. My community and I—both of 
us—need the Church. I need to remember this when 
I am making my pledge. 

I lift my eyes to my responsibility to those beyond 
the limits of my own community. To try to see 
something of my world—in reality God’s world—I 
open the volume of reports to our last Assembly. I 
look at the figures as to population in the fields for 
which our Church is wholly responsible. Suddenly 
I am struck by the fact that, on the basis of the mem- 
bership of our Church at home, I am responsible for 
giving the gospel to 70 people. Look at them as they 
stand there: 4 from Africa, 9 from Brazil, 36 from 
China, 8 from Japan, 8 from Korea, and 5 from Mex- 
ico. It may be that I have more than the average in- 
come in our Church. I may be responsible for more 
than 70. Another thought—there are four people in 
my family. Does this mean that I, as the wage 
earner, and the other members of my family are re- 
sponsible for 280? At any rate they stand there, 
whether they be 70 or 280. When the canvasser 
comes for my pledge to the church, if I refuse to 
make a pledge, or, lacking the courage to say “No,” 
I make a niggardly pledge to get ride of an embar- 
rassed canvasser, what have I said to those people? It 
appears that I have said, “Nothing doing this year.” 
And what have I said to my Saviour? In effect, I 
have said, “The salvation which you gave me seems a 
little tarnished. It seems hardly worth passing on. I 
will hide it in a napkin.” On the other hand, if my 
pledge is generous, cheerful, and proportionate, what 
have I said to these people? How do they feel about 
my answer? I will need to think through these things 
in preparation for the Every Member Canvass that I 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Easter Carol 


By Laura ARMSTRONG ATHEARN 


EARLY a thousand years ago there lived in a 
monastery at Arezzo, Italy, a monk named 
Guido. We often think of monks as stern, 

solemn persons, who spend their time chiefly in 
taking care of the poor and sick, and in church 
saying prayers. But Guido was a jolly monk, and 
it is well that he was, for he was in charge of a 
school or orphanage called by the long name 
Orphanotrophium. When | tell you that Guido 
was a music-maker you will know at once that he 
had the orphans organized into a boy’s choir. It 
was really a school of music, or Schola Cantorum, 
for Guido had his singing boys learn some of the 
finest music the world has ever known. 

Very early one spring morning, Guido was pacing 
the cloister, thinking. The Easter season always 
brought so much joy to his heart that he wanted 
somehow to help others to express the gladness 
which he knew music could give. 

“Our music is too sad,” he said to himself. “There 
should be a joyful melody to tell the world that 
Christ is risen. I must make a new song for my 
boys to sing this Easter day.” 

So Guido began to think the melody of a song. 
There were no music books in which to find songs. 
Guido wanted his song to be learned very exactly, 
and not to be forgotten when he could no longer 
teach in the school. 

One day while he was thinking of the new Easter 
song, he suddenly grasped a wax tablet and began 
to make horizontal lines. On the lines and between 
them he made queer little marks. 

“There,”-he said, “that will show the tones that 
are to be sung.” 

Then he remembered that the orphan boys were 
very young, and as yet knew so little about music. 

“I will make it plain enough, even for them,” he 
decided. “They like bright colors, so I will mark a 
C with bright yellow, and for an F, I will make a 
bright red mark. Then they can get the other tones 
from these.” 

So Guido worked happily, humming softly to 
himself, and often smiling as he thought how dif- 


ferent the Easter service would be with this new 
song to make it happy. 

At first Guido had thought only of the orphan 
boys whom he would train to sing the new music, 
He was a fine teacher and he loved to test out new 
music with the sturdy lads who both loved and 
feared their teacher. 

But what about the people, the great throngs of 
people who would come to the Cathedral to worship 
on Easter day? They could not sing this new song, 
and they, too, would need the joyful music to make 
their Easter worship tell of the risen Christ. 

He had written the words to the new song in 
Latin, in which all the songs of the church were 
sung. He was very sad as he realized that great 
numbers of the worshippers who would come to 
the Cathedral for Easter services did not under- 
stand the Latin, and so would miss the story he had 
planned for his song: 


“O sons and daughters, let us sing! 
The King of Heaven, the glorious King, 
O’er death today rose triumphing!” 


Then Guido had a thought which was so wonder- 
ful that he almost shouted in that dim silent cloister. 

“I will let the people sing, too,” he exclaimed. 
“There are words of joy which all the people know. 
They can sing ‘Alleluia!’ and that will give them a 
part in the worship. I will try it with my choir boys 
and the monks.” 
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So Guido explained his plan to the other monks. 
They did not approve, for they said music should 
be so sacred that only by long years of training 
would a person be prepared to sing of Christ's 
resurrection. 

“Only try it with the boys,” Guido begged. “I 
will show you how quickly they can learn this 
music.” 

So Guido worked long hours, forgetting to eat or 
sleep, as he prepared for the next singing lessons 
with the boys. When the boys took their places in 
straight rows before him, Guido gave to each a small 
strip of parchment on which he had made a staff 
and the marks to show the notes, with C in yellow, 
and F in red. Their eyes grew big, but they asked 
no questions for Guido was a strict teacher. Pres- 
ently the monks of the monastery came into the 
cloister. Then Guido explained the new song and 
showed the boys how to read the notes and sing 
them. In a very short time, all of them were singing 
correctly. This amazed the monks. 

Then Guido taught the monks the new song, too, 
and showed the boys how to sing Alleluia as an 
antiphon before and after the new song, which he 
told them was a carol. 
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Easter morning dawned bright and beautiful. 
Very early the people of Arezzo began going 
through the streets to the Cathedral. Many of them 
were sad and did not seem to know the joy of 
Easter. 

As the Easter service began the people knew that 
something different was happening. Far away in 
the distance came the voices of the boy choir: 

“Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia!” 

Then the fine strong voice of Guido was heard 
singing: 
“O sons and daughters, let us sing! 
The King of Heaven, the glorious King, 
O’er death today rose triumphing!” 

The great crowd caught the meaning of the 
words, and the joy of the song. When the Alleluias 
were repeated the monks joined them, and soon the 
people began to sing, timidly at first. The boys next 
sung the carol and the people responded with the 
most glorious Alleluias that had ever been heard. 

When the service was ended, and the people went 
back to their homes, they did not leave the Easter 
Carol behind them. Its joyous melody stayed with 
them, and ever since that time Easter carols have 
been a part of our Easter worship. 





The Evangelistic Challenge of Change 


(Continued from page 156) 


terest in the evangelist’s challenge of these times is 
the National Preaching Mission* which is to -be 
held this coming fall [1936]. This mission was in- 
spired by the deepening conviction that the great 
need today is to strengthen the basic foundations of 
Christian faith, and bring about a deepening of 
Christian belief and life throughout America. 
Personally I am expecting great things from God 
through this mission. If such a united proclamation 
of the gospel and such a united challenge to the 
church does not open the hearts and minds of men 
to the flood tides of God’s grace and redeeming 
spirit, then God pity our dear land. The only thing 
that can save America today from its national dis- 
tress and defeat is a nation-wide revival of religion. 
Last year I visited the Panama Canal and spent 
Holy Week preaching for the four union churches 
on the Canal Zone. I was much interested in that 
great miracle of engineering. We approached the 
canal at Colon on the Atlantic side. In front of us 
were the Gatun Locks, Beyond and above these 
three great locks was the Gatun Lake, made by the 


* . 
“an the February issue of the Presbyterian Survey, there were two 
“es appraising the National Preaching Mission. 


Chagres River. Our ship entered the first lock on 
the level of the ocean. Then, by the turning of a 
switch in the power house, the huge gates closed 
behind us and opened before us and the water from 
above was poured into the chamber. Within eleven 
minutes our massive ship was lifted to the second 
level, and passed into the second chamber. In an- 
other eleven minutes, by the same process, it was 
lifted onto the third level and passed into the third 
chamber. In another eleven minutes it was lifted to 
the upper level, and passed out into the lake and 
sailed away through the canal, from the motly, 
commercial city of Colon to the beautiful capital 
city of Balboa on the Pacific coast. 

Something like this must happen to the old ship 
of Zion if we are ever to get across the isthmus that 
separates this present distressed world from the 
beautiful City of God of which we dream. The 
flood of God’s grace must fill our churches and 
lift the ship to higher and higher levels. It is for 
us, my brethren, to open the gates. God’s grace is 
sufficient and it is available. 

I have dwelt upon this spiritual challenge be- 
cause it is.so fundamental and because it is the cen- 
tral part of our Home Missionary enterprise. The 
unreached people of this country must have the 
gospel and the spiritual ministries of the church. 
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The call today in Home Missions is for great 
preaching, evangelistic preaching, preaching for 
verdicts. Home Mission societies must be more 
than ever evangelistic agencies. There is no other 
reason for their existance than the winning of souls 
to Christ and to His church. 





Dr. and Mrs. Chas. A. Logan in Tokyo 


(Continued from page 151) 


Dr. Logan first came out to Japan in 1902, as a 

member of the Southern Presbyterian Mission and 
was stationed in Tokushima, where he and his 
family have been well loved for a long period of 
years. 
' Last summer, when Dr. Logan went home on 
leave, he was married in June to a charming young 
woman, formerly Miss Laura Morrison Brown, of 
Staunton, Virginia. The marriage took place on 
June 3, at the home of the bride, and, soon after 
their honeymoon trip, Dr. and Mrs. Logan left for 
Japan. They reached Karuizawa late in the summer, 
where friends were glad to welcome them and meet 
the new Mrs. Logan, who is exceedingly attractive, 
with clear fresh coloring and reddish golden hair. 
It is a great pleasure to many to claim Dr. and Mrs. 
Logan as members of the Tokyo community this 
year, and those who had not met them before 
enjoyed doing so at the reception. 

Dr. Kagawa’s work in the Honjo settlement is 
making amazing progress. One of the most recent 
of his social betterment projects is the community 
kitchen, where balanced meals costing only a few 
sen are furnished daily to more than a thousand 
people. The guests at the reception enjoyed visiting 
this kitchen as well as the coéperative bank and the 
codperative stores which Dr. Kagawa has started in 
the neighborhood. 





Preparation for Pledging (Continued from page 187) 
may have them clearly in mind when I make my 
pledge. 

Again, I look at the homeland. There is a Mexican 
minister whom we, through our Assembly, have 
asked to be our representative in telling the gospel 
story to Mexican people. We have put our hands on 
his shoulder. We have said, “We are brother work- 
men with you.” If I refuse to make a pledge, or 
make one far below my real ability, he will not re- 
proach me. He is too humble. He is busy thanking 
God for the help that does come. He spends his 
time telling the story of my Saviour. He tells it 
better than I could tell it. He will say nothing, but 
what will the non-Christian man say concerning my 
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claim of brotherly codperation when he sees the 
amount of my gift? I think I hear him say, “Qh 
Yeah!” On the other hand, if my pledge is what it 
ought to be, my Mexican friend will be expressive in 
his thanks and there will be a look of respect in the 
eye of my non-Christian friend. My relation to this 
Mexican man is similar to that which I hold to about 
500 home missionaries, men in the mountains, among 
the Negroes, and in needy places throughout the 
Southland. 

As I think about my pledge I will also need to 
think of the homes of the old ministers. Last year we 
gave them an average of 61 cents a day. What about 
next year? For my part I will have to answer through 
my pledge. There are people that need a Sunday 
school. My pledge is a statement of my belief in the 
worth-whileness of the work done through our 
Committee on Religious Education. I am also talk- 
ing with my pledge to the Assembly’s Training 
School. I also have something to say to the Bible 
Society. 

In addition to these there are causes in synod and 
presbytery. To all of these I say something. How- 
ever, more than anything else, my reply to, these 
causes reveals myself. 

A long time ago the Master asked his disciples, 
“What think ye of Christ?” Before very many days 
He will come to me in the person of the one who 
asks about my pledge. My pledge will be my answer 
to His question, “What think ye of Christ?” 
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sections, or commissions, covering the entire field of 
adult religious life and interests. Prior to the con- 
ference, each delegate was asked to select one com- 
mission to receive his major attention. A month 
before the conference, each delegate received sug- 
gestions for advance reading and study with em- 
phasis upon spiritual preparation, personal observa- 
tions, and questions for conference discussion, and 
a list of books and pamphlets bearing on the work 
of his particular commission. This precaution pro- 
vided the conference with a personnel which was 
spiritually prepared and mentally alive to the task 
for which they came together. __ 

It was the writer’s privilege to arrive two days be- 
fore the opening of the conference, and to spend 
much of those two days as an invited observer in 
the meetings of the steering committee of the con- 
ference, as the final details were arranged. These 
were the men upon whom Protestantism looks as 
its leaders in adult work. But never has such a group 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. - 

C. Mission, Bi- 

a a Zz Lomami Dis- 

triet, Congo Belge, Africa, via Cape 
Town.) 


Jen, Miss Lvesiae. Mrs. 


Bulape, 1915 - 
care A. P. C. Mission, 
(dare ala oh al Belge, 


bapman Dr. of Mee. J. W. 
d, Mr. and L. G. 
ao "Rev. ag Mies. a L. 
McCutchen, Mrs. L 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. "Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 


Lubondai, 1924. 
‘Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
’ Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
lge, Africa, via Lobito.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Brand, Miss Virginia A. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
, Miss Virginia. 
Hol Miss Virginia. 
liston, Miss Margaret (R. N. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. 
~4 Miss Charlotte B. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 

Black, Miss Ida M. 
ig, Mr. Allen M. 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
in, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 

Miller, Miss Caroline L. 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. are x. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A 

Stixrud, Dr. and Mie T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Mutoto, 1912. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
rane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
. re and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 

ter, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c). 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smit, Rev. and Mrs. ae 

h, Mr. and Mrs. W. 


Unassigned as yet 
pdrecs until further notice, c/o A. P: 
ission, Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa 
par Kinshasa) 
Dale, Miss Lucile, (R. N.) 


EAST BRAZIL‘ MISSION. 
Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, + nye Be Ballo, E. de Minas, 
Foster, Miss Edith. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Lavras, 1893. 

(Address, Tavres, i de Minas, 
Beker, Rev. ar 1b 
ctirakre 


Miss M 
¢ cumon, hiss Ales" 


Whoa ce, Mi ‘ond Ties John H. 


In Active Service 


Nepomuceno, 1932. 
(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, 
Brazil. 


tArmstrong, Mrs. D. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


rae. 
(Address, Tres nant E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
*Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 
Maxwell,fRev. and Mrs. A. 8. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Vagginhe, E. de Minas, 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. / 
*Wilson, Miss Margaret A 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Gorenbyne. E. de Pernam- 

co, Brazil.) 


*Cockrell an Seas, 

*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
*Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 
*Taylor, Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


(Address, Collegio Ev ae 
Agnes Erskine, Rec ife f. de 
hee og = svt ) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard. 
“Douglas, Miss Lina. 

ouglas, Miss Margaret. 
nderlite, aioe. and Mrs. L. M. 
ae Miss R. Caroline. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926 


(Address, Areguary E. de Minas, 
il. 


“Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Monte Santo, 1917. 


(Address, Monte Santo, E. de 
inas, Brazil.) 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 
(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
Jaboticabal, 1934. 


(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de Sao 
Paul ulo, Brazil.) 


*Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Patrocinio, 1925. 


(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
*Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 


Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 
Blain, Mrs. J. M. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
*McM meng mag ane 8 Mrs. R. J. 
iss Fran 


*Stribli 
md funnies R. Vv. 





Wilson, 
Wilson, M 
Worth, Re mon Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 

(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A 
Hudson, Rev. W. H. 

Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 

eGinnis, Rev. and sre, “ xX. 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H 


Kiangyin, 1895. 

(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Little, Rev. and Mrs. L. L. 
Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku, China.) 


*Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 


. (Address, 169 Yuen Vins Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 


(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R. N.) 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 

Sloan, Miss Addie M. 
Welton, Dr. and a. olts B. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 


(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 

(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 
Dunlap, Miss Chariots (R.N.). 
Farrior, ar. and % os 
*Graham, Rev. nad i. James R., Jr 
Paxton, Mrs. J 
Smith, Rev. ay Mrs. C. H 

Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 


(Address, salon, Ku., via Chin- 
iang, China.) 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
‘Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.). 
Mizell, Miss Mar, —~> 
Price, ‘Dr. and 
Richardson, Rev. he Mes. Brobt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 


(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Faw. 8. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P 
McLauehlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

Dr. and} a John H. 
Rice, "Mrs. A 





Suchowfu, 1896. 


(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 


Brown, Rev. and sre.) F.A 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.). 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
McF; yn, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Lee. 

Talbot, Rev. an me G. B. 
Young, Miss Lois 


Tenghsien. 


(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
McCutchan, Re 


v. H. W. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 
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Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China. 

Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Miss Josephine. 
*Woods, Miss Lily U. 
Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 





Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 

Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
{Johnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G. 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. N.). 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) 


Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. oe 
tBradiey, Miss Lina E 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
tGieser, Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth. 
raham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr 

Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

McCown, Miss Mary. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie hee (R.N.). 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 

Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 

Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
*Mosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
*Stevens, Rev. 

White, Rev. and Mrs. “Hugh W. 


Fowning. 
(Address, Fowning, Ku., via 
hinkiang, China. 


Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 


Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
Myers, "Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C.” 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 
( Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
McIlwaine, Rev. W. A. 

Patton, Miss Annie. 

Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Smythe, Rev. and ie. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 


*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A 


| 
| 
| 
Py ae pore 





Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
*Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Gardner, "Miss Emma Eve. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and *Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
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Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Tokyo 

(Address, Tokyo, Japan) 
Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 

Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 


Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
Austin, Miss Lillian. 

*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.). 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 

*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Winn, Rev. 8. D. 

Winn, Miss Emily. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 


Kwangju, 1904. 


(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia. 
*Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
*Dodson, Miss Lucy. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna. 

Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 

Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 

Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.). 

Root, Miss Florence E. 

Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 


(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 

Ho , Miss Mar " 
McMurphy, 

Martin, Mi " 

Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. 8. 





Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 
Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.). 
Miller, Miss Louise. 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul! (Union' Work). 
Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Christian 


Literature). 
*tSwinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 


*Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


MEXICO MISSION. 
Toluco, 1919. 


(Address, Toluco, Estado do 
Mexico.) 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 


(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Beaty, Miss Lettie. 


March, 19 


Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z, r ve 
*Smith, Miss Iona (R. N_). 


Morelia, 1919, 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan 
Mexico.) : 
Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J, 


Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N). 


Laredo, Texas, 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Chilpancingo, 1921, 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero 
Mexico.) : 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., Jr, 
Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Coyoacan (Union Work), 1931, 
(Address, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico.) 
*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Patzcuaro, 1931, 
(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 





*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 





*Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
tOpposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


POSTAL RATES 

Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, oo. and Chosen require 
5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional 
ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 
delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 14 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requi 
— of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Pos 
uide. 





iaries which have a special day each month for a busi- 
ness meeting usually have circle chairmen to give in- 
formational and inspirational reports at same. 


Presidents and Circle Chairmen 
(Continued from page 185) 





ber makes out her own report, and marks amount of 
her offering which she places in the envelope with 
her record card and returns to treasurer.) 

. Call attention to Year Books and those who are to 
assist with programs or act as hostesses. Note par- 
ticularly those who help with the next meeting. 
Decide upon circle activities. 

Memorize and repeat Auxiliary theme and motto for 
the year. 

- Bible Readings. (If plans made by the auxiliary of- 
fice are followed, the individual members will enjoy 
taking charge of this.) 

. Presentation of Church cause or items of general 
interest. 
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(Continued from page 190) 


shown more humility, more willingness to be led of 
God, more eagerness to work, more patience in the 
midst of differing opinions. During a deeply spir- 
itual hour, the leader asked each one present to 
voice his own ambition for the outcome of the con- 
ference. In closing, the following expression of one 
man present is quoted as significant of what was in 
the minds of those who first conceived the idea of 
such a conference: 

“I hoped that through this conference the unex- 
pected might happen: that there should be a start 
in the United States of a movement analogous to 
the Kingdom of God Movement in Japan, whereby 
Protestant church members might recapture a pér- 
sonal experience of God, at the heart of which is an 
impelling motive that drives them out to put Christ 
into the economic, international, inter-racial, and 
inter-group life of the world.” 

And thus a new kind of conference was launched. 


IV. Auxiliary Meetings. (Suggested time for this meeting: 
week following the circle meeting.) 
1. The annual meeting, at which time circle chairmen, 
with general officers, will be installed. 
Regular meetings—time, hour, and place. (Stress the 
importance of attendance at these meetings; and of 
providing transportation if necessary.) 
- When circle is hostess at the auxiliary meeting: 
a. Decorate and prepare room for meeting. 
b. Have a welcome committee at door. 
c. Serve refreshments if desired for special occasion. 
. Auxiliary meetings are of two kinds, business and in- 
spirational, or a combination of the two. Those auxil- 





